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Che Farm. 


The Cattle Disease. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts met last 
week to consider the best measures for the 
extirpation and prevention of the cattle dis 
ease. The Governor in his message recom 
mended that the powers of towns should be 
enlarged with a view to the adoption of meas- 
ures that would not only secure the proper 
remedy against the introduction of cattle not 
known to be healthy, but also give the au 
thorities the right to adopt sanitary measures 
such as the destruction and complete extirpa- 
tion of animals already diseased that might be 
found within their limits. The State Com- 
mission also found that the law passed last 
winter did not provide them with proper 
powers, because the disease itself had already 
passed beyond their control, and that instead 
of being only in a few herds, it bad passed 
into a great many. 

“Experience has convinced the commission, 
ers that a better policy might be adopted, 
that the district infected with the disease 
ought to be isolated, separated entirely from 
the surrounding country, and all intercourse 
between healthy and unhealthy districts be 
strictly interdicted; that the cattle within the 
infected districts should be cared for, the ap- 
parently healthy separated from those that 
are clearly diseased; that the civil authorities 
of all towns and cities shonld be authorized 
to take all precautionary measures to prevent 
the spread of the disease; that suitable ro- 
strictions be la‘d upon the removal of animals 
from one part of the State to another; and 
that the commissioners have discretionary 
power to establish an infirmary, where cattle 
supposed to be diseased may be treated, and 
apy person interested may have opportunity 
for making experiments in regard to the na- 
ture of the disease and the feasibility of its 
cure. 

“The commissioners do not abandon the 
idea of extirpating the disease, as has been 
currently reported. The number of animals 
as yet killed by order of the commissioners is 











845; of these 185 were pronounced diseased 
with this malady before killing, and proved 
so by the subsequent examination of the lungs. 
The remaining 669 belonged to herds, which 
by the slaughtering and examination of some 
were known to be infected, but which we pre- 
sume were all paid for by the State as sound, 
we are not informed; neither how many were 
examined; but know that many were thor- 
oughly diseased, though showing no external 
sympton of this ailment. Out of one herd of, 
in general, sound, healthy looking cattle, the 
healthiest were selected and killed while we 
were present, and they all bore unmistakable 
marks of this disease upon their lungs.” 

A Prussian gentleman furnishes the Home- 
stead with the following as the method of the 
treatment of the disease in Prussia, and why 
the Dutch cattle imported by Mr. Chenery 
were the first to communicate it: 

“Having seen a report of the prevailing 
cattle disease in Massachusetts, and read de- 
scriptions of its symptoms in the newspapers, 
I feel convinced that the disease is a well 
known epidemic in Europe, where it former- 
ly, and especially in the western part, raged 
to a fearful extent, but which since then has 
been successfully treated, or at least prevented. 

“ My knowledge of the diseases of domestic 
animals, and their treatment, was gained at 
tha Veterinary Academy, at Berlin; and as 
officer of the Prussian Cavalry, I saw the ef- 
fects and treatment of the disease called pleu- 
ro pneumonia in its virulent form, while sta 
tioned on the Prussian frontier. 

“Speaking of the cure of the disease, I 
would say that only in its first stages is it con- 
sidered curable, for if already far advanced 
cure is impossible. But, happily there are 
some symptoms which, if observed in time, 
and properly treated, will most certainly save 


the patient. 
“The first stages of the disease are entire- 


ly without fever or any very easily observable 
symptoms, but if the disease is raging the first 
symptoms are dry breathing during feeding, a 
hoarse cough a few times after drinking or 
any fatigue, by which the abdominal muscles 
are slightly contracted and the animal moves 
the body like a horse with the heaves. After 
several weeks the cough becomes more fre- 
quent, and the patient begins to look lank, 
and to show a little loss of, or irregular appe- 
tite, and the hair is not quite sleek. At this 
time dissection shows a little thickening of the 
tissue of the lungs, and a little mottled or un- 
even appearance in the color. The progress 
of the disease thus far occupies several weeks, 
or even months, the cough becoming more 
severe, and the diseese generally increasing in 
violence, sometimes attended with internal 
fever, aud finally terminates in death. 

“ In Europe, when a part of the country be- 
came infected, preventive measures generally 
stopped the spreading of the disease. The 
infected country is surrounded by a line of 
troops, which do not allow the passage of any 
animals out of or into the infected district. 
The police visit the different herds, kill every 
animal found with fever, separate the others 
for tieatment, and order the burning of all 
utensils used about diseased cattle, whitewash 
the stables, etc. 

“ Always the outbreak of this disease would 
be traced back to bad keeping, such as musty 
hay, roots in bad condition, keeping in badly 
ventilated stables, and in pasturing in low 
grourd, where they drink stagnant water.— 
Therefore, high pastures with running water 
is a good preventive. But the worst thing is 
when cattle are allowed to pasture early in the 
mornivg, when the grass or dew is frozen. 

“This explains to me why the imported 
Duich cattle brought or seemed to have 
brought over the disease. There the cattle 
are kept through the year in warm but venti- 
lated stables, pastured only in the fa‘l, and 
then only iu the day time. In this way the 
animal system becomes tender, lacks constitu- 
tion, and it would be a wonder if such a race 
could stand the neglect, improper food and 
drink, and want of ventilation and cleanliness 
ot a long passage on shipboard, and the 
changing of climate and cold of this region,’ 


A circular saw, 24 feet in diameter and making 
270 revolutions per minute, will saw forty square 
feet of oak and seventy square feet of spruce per 
hour per horse-power. 





Sheep Shearing. 


Eprror Micurean Farmer:—I take the lib 
erty of sending you a statement of my sheep 
shearing this spring, together with my nanner 
of managing sheep: My sheep are Spanish 
Merivos. I sheered 66 this spring, which 
yielded an average of a fraction over 5 lbs. 1 
oz. per head. Two yearling ewes sheared re- 
spectively 7 lbs. 7 oz., and 9 lbs. 5 oz.—all 
well washed on the sheep. I consider the 
average a fair one, and yearlings hard to beat+ 

My sheep have shelter in winter with plenty 
of water and hay and a few oats in the sheaf 
but not extra care. At shearing time I num 
ber each sheep as fast as shorn, and record the 
number and weight of fleece in a book kept 
for that purpose, which enables me at any 
time to distinuish at a glance between heavy 
and light shearers, which is a very convenient 
arrangement when selecting such as I wish to 
dispose of, and also in choosing my ewes for 
breeding, as I make a practice of breeding 
from none but my best shearers. By practicing 
this plan, I have realized an annual increase 
in the weight of fleece ever since its adoption. 

I think the Spanish Merino the most pro 
fitable breed of sheep for farmers to keep in 
this vicinity, on account of their yield of wool, 
hardy constitution, quality of mutton, and 
their disposition to take on flesh, together 
with other reasons which I may give you in 
another article, but as brevity in a newspaper 
article is considered one point of excellence, I 
cut this short. 


Yours, truly, W. 8. G. MASON. 





A Stone Digger. 


Down east, they have got upa stone digger 
and wall layer that goes by horses or ox pow- 
er, and we copy the following description of 
it from the Homestead, the editer of which 
has seen it at work: 

“We recently saw an exhibition of Bolles’ 
Patent Stone Digger and Wall Layer, upon 
the farm of J. W. Stanton, in Stonington, 
which surpasses anything of the kind we have 
ever yet witnessed. Without a drawing it 
would not be possible to give a perfect idea 
of the machine. It may be described asa 
very stout square frame, moving upon two 
wheels, about two feet in diameter. In the 
top of the frame is the lifting apparatus, to be 
moved by crank and man power, or by pully 
and ox or horse power at the pleasure of the 
operator. The machinery must have a lifting 
power of eight or ten tons, for it draws stones 
of half that weight from their beds in the 
subsoil, where nothing but the tops are 
above ground. The machine is moved about 
upon the wheels, like a common ox-cart, and 
is-not of itself more than half a load for a 
yoke of oxen. It is placed over a stone, and 
the clamps or two large hooks, are made fast 
by boring holes in the rock, upon opposite 
sides, about three-quarters of an inch deep.— 
A very strong iron chain attaches the hooks to 
the windlass above. The power is put on, 
and the stone is elevated five feet in about as 
many minutes. In operating, the stone is 
only elevated enough to clear the top of the 
ground, when it is drawn off to the wall, or left 
upon the surface until it is wanted. 

“In making wall, a tier of the heaviest 
boulders, two or three feet through, is laid 
first. Upon these a second tier is laid, of 
smaller size, and a third tier of topping stones: 
making a five-foot wall with great ease and 
rapidity. Such a heavy wall has these advan 
tages: It disposes of a multitude of heavy 
boulders that would otherwise need blasting. 
Tt is of a permanent character, never need- 
ing resetting or repairs of any kind. The 
stones are so large that when once in place 
the frost cannot throw them down. It 
turns all cattle, except sheep, more effectually 
than a wall made of narrower stones. In 
case of long, irregular boulders, the machine 
can set them up endwise, making a single 
stone answer for the whole height of the wall. 

“ The proprietors of the machine claim that 
a rocky lot can be cleared with it for one- 
quarter of the expense of doing it by the or- 
dinary method. In the case of large stones, 
requiring two yoke of cattle to move them 
upon a drag, we are confident it can be done 
for one-tenth of the expense. ‘With small 





boulders of a ton or less, that could be lifted 
with crowbars without much digging, the 
economy would not be so great.” 





FARM NOTES. 


Bone Grinding. 

At Toronto there is a mill for grinding 
bones, to be used for manure. The price of 
bones reduced to inch, the coarsest grinding, 
is 40 cents per bushel; for bones reduced to 
half inch size,50 cents, and for the finely 
ground or bone dust, the price is 60 cents. 
Scalding Potatoes, 

A. M. Wimple, of Davisburgh, writes that 
having seen it stated that by scalding pota- 
toes they could be kept through the summer, 
without growing, the sprouts being killed, he 
tried the process last summer, but found that 
in about two weeks all the potatoes turned 
black asd rotted. 

Choice of Setting Hens. 

There may be a good deal of choice in set- 
ting hens. Some of the Asiatics look so large 
and motherly that they are fancied as first 
rate setters. This is not the case, however. 
They scem sometimes to be so stupid that 
when they go off the nest they don’t know 
enough to go back without they are placed 
on it; or when they go back themselves, they 
sprawl over the eggs till they are cracked or 
broken. The best setters and the best moth. 
ers are fowls that have cross a of the game 
fowl, or are true games. Some writers re- 
commend large fowls as the best for setters as 
they have the most heat, but this may not be 
so. Besides, uniess the hen is true to the 
nest, she will prove uncertain, and instead of 
bringing out chickens from a dozen or fif.een 
eggs, she will barely bring out half the number, 
having spoilt the rest by desertion or leaving 
them to chill. 


Attenuated Coal Tar, Remedy for the Cut 
Worm, 


An inventor in New York has discovered 
a method of making coal tar into a powder 
which can he sown as easily as plaster. It is 
a fact that insects find coal tar a very uncom, 
fortable article, and it is generally attributed 
to its strong odor the power of expelling them. 
This powder is black, like gunpowder, is not 
sticky, and may be put on hills of corn, 
or vegetables as easily as plaster; it is 
put up in bags of one hundred pounds 
at $3.00 per bag. A sample sent us of 
about half a thimbleful in a letter possesses 
odor enough to drive off a legion of curculios 
or cut worms, is as much as we would put on 
a hill of cucumber or melon vines, and we 
thiok it well worthy ofa trial. We wish very 
much we had known of it earlier, for this has 
been one of the worst seasons for the grub or 
cut worm. We hardly know of a farmer that 
is not complaining of the ravages that this in- 
sect has done, and some have actually plowed 
their ground over and planted again. In the 
gardens the early cabbages have all suffered 
in the same way. This substauce may prove 
a preventative of the damage done by this in- 
sect. 

Pig Ringing. 

A correspondent of the Canadian Agricul. 
curist gives his plan of doing up this part of 
the business of pork growing: 

“If you have not the misfortune to be a 
bachelor, your wife or daughters will have an 
old bonnet or two thrown away, with the 
wire in them: take this wire, run it through 
the flame of a candle to take off the covering, 
use a little sandpaper to brighten it, cut it into 
lengths cf 4 or 5 inches according to the size 
of your pigs, file or grind one end sharp, and 
they are fit for use. Jf you buy your wire, get 
stout bonnet wire, or rather annealed wire; then 
take a rope the.size of a bed cord, make a 
large noose by tying a slip knot at one end of 
it, put the noose in the pig’s mouth above his 
tusks, drawn it tight, let your assistant baul 
him near to the post or rail about three feet 
high, bestride his neck, take a wire, and with 
a pair of pliers push it quickly up through 
his snout, about half an inch from the centre 
and half an inch deep, or more if a big pig, 
bring the two ends to meet, and twist them 
together close up to the snout, putting a brad 
awl or nail betwen the wires to prevent twist, 
ing the flesh, then double the twisted wire up 


same on each side. When done, pull at your 
slip knot and let him free, taking care that 
the rope does not catch the wires and jerk 
them out, and they will be there at Christmas 
if rightfally done.” 


Shoeing Horses that are Out-toed or In- 
toed. 


The London Veterinarian gives the follow- 
ing directions for shoeing horses that turn 
their toes outward or inward, with the rea- 
sons: 

The horse turning his toe outwards —On 
examining a horse presenting this defect, we 
perceive a deviation in normal structure of 
either the whole limb, or merely the lower 
part. In the first instance, the elbow is close- 
ly applied to the chest, and the whole of the 
leg is turned outwards. It is difficult to place 
the hand between the olecranon and the par- 
ietes of the chest. In the second instance, 
the deviation begins at the knee; or perhaps 
the fetlock is only more towards the median 
line than the heels; or finally, the hoof only 
deviates by the removal or undue wearing of 
the inner quarter. If, in taking up the foot, 
it is found that the outside branch of the shoe 
is more worn than the inside one, the corres- 
ponding side of the hoof is more elevated.— 
When, however, the defect arises from the ar- 
ticulation, the contrary takes place. These 
defects are not always of the same importance. 
When they are caused by the inequality of 
the hoof, the remedy is simple; and all that 
is to be done, is to give a level bearing to the 
foot, by the application of a suitable shoe.— 
If the deviation depends on the articulation, 
then the remedy must be effected by making 
one side of the shoe thicker, and also by cer- 
tain modifications in placing the nail-holes.— 
(the sho» advocated is somewhat similar to 
our feather-edged shoe) The principle ob- 
ject is to alter the action of the horse, so as 
to make him turn his toe more inward; and 
to prevent cutting, which is consequent on 
this conformation of the foot. The contrary 
defect is, when the toe turns in, ‘This is to be 
remedied by making the outside of the shoe 
thicker, so as to throw the weight more on 
the inner quarter. In this case the elbow is 
turned outwards, so much, in some cases, that 
the fist may be easily placed between the 
olecranon and the chest. 

A Cheap Paint for Fences or Walls. 

The Homeetead gives the following: “Lime 
slacked to a creamy consistency, with the ad- 
dition of half its bulk of skimmilk, or, 
glue thin enough to be quite liquid at blood 
heat, and whiting enough to restore the thick- 
ness to about that of cream, or as thick as it 
can be conveniently applied with a paint 
brush, makes a very good paint, both for in- 
door and out-door wook—trellises, fences, etc. 
Call it whitewash if you please, but it is a very 
fair puint, covers well and sticks on. In does 
not look as well as white lead or zine, nor 
last as long; there is no denying that.” 

The Niagara Times gives the following: 

“Take one bushel of unslacked lime and 
slack it with cold water; when slacked add to it 
twenty pounds of Spanish whiting, seventeen 
pounds of salt, and twelve pounds of sugar: 
Strain this mixture through a wire sieve, and 
it will be fit for use after reducing it with 
cold water, This is intended for the outside 
of buildings, or where it is exposed to the 
weather. In order to give agood color, three 
coats are necessary on brick and two on wood. 
It may be laid on with a brush similar to 
whitewash. Each coat must have sufficient 
time to dry before the next is applied. For 
painting inside walls, take as before, one 
bushel of unslacked lime, three pounds of 
sugar, five pounds of salt, and prepare as 
above, and apply with a brush. 

“TI have used iten brick and find it well 
calculated to preserve them. It is far pref- 
erable to oil. Ihave used it, on wood, and 
assure you it will last longer on rough siding 
than oil paint on planed siding or buards, 

‘You can make any color you please. If you 
wish straw color, use yellow ochre instead of 
whiting; for lemon color, ochre and ehrome 
yellow; for lead and slate color, lampblack; 
for blae, indigo; for green, chrome green.— 
These different kinds of paint will not cost 
more'than one-fourth as much as oil paints, 





into as round a lump as you can. Do the 


ideluding labor of putting on. 
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y Deep Tillage. 


Mr. Pringle of Dublin, Ireland, recently 
read a paper before the Agricultural Society, 
on deep tillage, and the use of the subsoil 
plough, from which we make the following 
extract: 

“Deep cultivation is a comparative term, 
and what is so in one case may be the reverse 
in another. The common plough in ordinary 
ploughing does not in most cases turn a fur- 
row exceeding 7 inches in depth, and in many 
cases not above 4 or 5 inches. Whatever 
may have been the depth which has hitherto 
been the rule in any particular instance, if 
we go deeper—even an inch or two—it is, to 
a certain extent, an example of deep culture, 
and as such will be found productive of cer- 
tain results. But this is still only compara- 
tive, and of a shallow and superficial kind, 
compared with a moving and mixing of the 
soil to the depth of 12, 15, 18, 20, and even 
24 inches. It is frequently astonishing, how- 
ever, where circumstances are otherwise fa- 
vorable, to those who are ignorant of the 
stores of plant food which a little deeper 
ploughing renders available, in cases where 
the surface soil had for many years been only 

lightly tilled, to witness the results of break- 
ing into and bringing up that really virgin 
soil which is found in such cases under the 
thin layers of exhausted surface soil. In fact, 
it appears almost like magic, and not a little 
difficulty will sometimes be experienced in 
convincing such people as to what is the real 
cause of the increased fertility which so 
much surprises them. Down to a very recent 
period the use of the spade or fork was con- 
sidered the most efficient mode of deepening 
and mixing the soil, whenever it was thought 
proper to go beyond that depth which could 
be effected by the plough. During the fa- 
mine years, and prior to that period, this 
mode of deepening the soil was strongly in- 
sisted upon as affording remunerative employ- 
ment for laborers in our rural districts.— 
Since that period, however, it has fallen into 
disuse, chiefly in consequence, perhaps, of 
the scarcity of laborers, as well as other rea- 
sons to which it is not necessary to allude — 
At the time referred to I had considerable 
experience in this mode of improvement, and 
am perfectly satisfied as tc its beneficial ope. 
ration, when properly carried out. We may 
still, however, find cases where it is practiced, 
and in such the steel fork has generally su- 
perseded the spade, the former being lighter 
and altogether better adapted for the pur- 
pose. Without entering into particulars— 
which my limits will not permit—I may be 
permitted, merely by way of illustration, to 
say that Mr. Brady has, I believe, gradually 
increased the depth of soil at Merino from 
seven inches to at least 18 or 20 inches, chief- 
ly by the use of the spade or fork, Mr. Ni- 
ven also uses the fork rather extensively in 
deep cultivation, trenching the land two feet 
deep by means of it, at a cost per Irish acre, 
by day’s wager of 7/. 13s. ($38.32); and al- 
though the expense appears to be large, yet 
he finds it repaid in the first crop, The in- 
troduction, by the late Mr. Smith, of Dean- 
ston, of the subsoil plough, as a follower of 
the thorough drain was an event of much 
importance, not only from the effects pro- 
duced by the use of this implement when em- 
ployed in breaking up the indurated subsoil, 
but also from the enlarged and more correct 
views which it was the means of imparting to 
many on the subject of deep culture. Its 
application by some, asa substitute for, in- 
stead of a follower of the thorongh drain 
militated against it in certain cases; but it is 
unquestionably a valuable implement when 
properly applied. Still, with all my predi- 
lections for the Deanston subsoil plough, 
arising from a rather extensive experience of 
its use, I do not consider it a perfect imple- 
ment. Itrips up the under soil, and gives 
additional depth; but it does not effect this 
in euch a perfectly uniform and complete 
manner as all the requirements of deep cul- 
ture demand. Some, indeed, allege that the 
effects of subsoiling are not lasting; but I 
am not of that opinion. I have, no doubt, 
met with cases where the results apparently 
favored such views; but in tracing the histo- 
ry of those cases—which are always in con. 
nection with stiff, cold clays—it was evident 
that the subsoil plough had followed the drain 
too closely and without giving the latter pro- 
per time to act. Where the latter point was 
attended to, however,1 have seen, even on 
very obdurate clays, that the effect of subsoil: 
ing by the Deanston plough were perfectly 
visible at least fifteen or twenty years after 


the work had been done. Various forms of 
subsoilers have been introduced, and many of 
these possess great merit. The most perfect 
implement, however, or rather combination of 
implemente, for effecting deep and uniform 
culture is to be found in the Tweeddale jlow 


and the Tweeddale subsoil-trench-plough.— 
These were invented by the Marquis of 
Tweeddale, and first used by him in the im- 
provement of his farm on the Yester estate. 
The Tweeddale plough, at first sight, appears 
to be a heavy and cumbersome implement; 
but although jt turns a furrow 15 to 16 ins. 
deep, and 14 inches wide, it is held by the 
ploughman with as much ease as any com- 
mon swing plough turning a furrow six or 
seven inches in depth. This arises from the 
structure of the mould board, which to use 
Mr. Stephens’ description, “ instead of press- 
ing against the furrow-slice along its entire 
length, gets quit of it at once by its convex 
breast, and causes it to slip along in a straight 
line till it reaches near its ear, when the fur- 
row-slice assumes its proper position by its 
own graving. Friction of the furrow-slice is 
thus practically avoided.” In another place 
he says, “ The furrow-slice, in place of being 
turned over in an entire form, as by our fine 
working plough, is only so far turned, and at 
the same time broken, as serves to present 
the soil in the best possible state to the ame- 
liorating effects of atmospheric influences.— 
Jn this respect, the Tweeddale plough stands 
unequalled; and since the extinction of the 
old Scottish wooden plough, no implement 
has approached the point to which this has 
attained, for enlarging the extent of surface 
exposed to the atmosphere.” It is scarcely 
possible, without actual field demonstration, 
to convey a perfectly correct idea of the 
really beautiful manner in which those im- 
plements act in loosening and commixing the 
soil, to a depth of from 20 to 24 inches.” 


> 
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Colebrook Seedling. 
These potatoes are in the highest demand 


this spring, both for table and for planting — 
They are large, smooth, very productive, and 
free from rot. At this season of the year, 
when potatoes begin to grow soggy and dis- 
tasteful, these are as dry as meal and pleasant 
to the taste. They will now command one 
dollar per bushel, when other varieties sell 
for fifty cents. I plant none other this year. 
—A. L, L. in Homestead. 


An Incombustible Wash for Sheds or 
Barns. 


Slake stone lime with hot water in a tub, 
covering it to keep in the steam; pass six 
quarts of it through a sieve, being in the state 
of fine dry powder, and add to it one quart of 
fine salt and two gallons of water, boiling and 
skimming it. To every five gallons of this 
boiled mixture, add one pound of alum, half 
a pound of copperas, and by slow degrees half 
a pound of potash, and four quarts of fine 
sharp sand. The mixture will now admit of 
any color-matter that might be preferred, and 
is to be applied with a brush. It looks better 
than paint, and is as durable as stone, It 
will stop leaks in the roof, prevent the moss 
from growing and injuring the wood, render- 
ing it incombustible, and when laid upon a 
brick-work causing it to become impenetra- 
ble to rain or moisture.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Sour Milk for Calves, 

A writer in the New England Farmer, 
says that D. M. Crowell, of Mass., took ten 
heifer calves last spring, and commenced feed- 
ing them on sour milk at a few days old, 
keeping them on thesame kind of food during 
the summer, taking good care to feed them 
uniformly, but not very abundantly, so as to 
keep them growing thriftily, without forcing 
too rapidly. In the fall they were put in sta- 
bles and fed on hay and a little meal, increas. 
ing the quantity of the latter gradually, with 
a view of fitting them for beef in the spring at 
one year old or a little under These ten 
calves now look like young oxen, and are es 
timated to weigh 500 pounds each, alive. 
The Ages of Cattle shown by their Horns 
and Teeth, 

Cattle generally have one more wrinkle on 
their horns than they are years old. Some- 
times the first wrinkle* will appear when the 
animal is two years old, sometimes not ’till it 
is three years old, it will depend somewhat up- 
on the keeping. Good keeping has a tenden- 
cy to defer their coming as well as to render 
them less visible, and the reverse with bad 
keeping. If heifers drop their calves at two 
years old, the first wrinkle will then appear; 
if not till three years old, the first wrinkle will 
not till then, and for each year after one wrin- 
kle is added; it is a general rule to ascertain 
the age of cattle by their horns is to count 
the perfect wrinkles and add one which in 
nine cases out of ten give the correct age of 
the animal. 

When the cattle are about two years old 
they shed their small or sucking teeth, and 
two large or brood teeth appear; when they 
are three years old two more brood teeth are 
seen, making four in all, a year later they 
have a full mouth or all large teeth,—F, EB. 


Kansas Correspondence. 


Epiror or Miongan FarmMer—To gain a 
proper idea of our country, and to correctly 
estimate its resources, one needs to become 
aequainted with every part of it. Not only 
the hills and valleys of the crowded and cual- 
tivated central and eastern divisions, but the 
broad prairies of the west, and especially of 
the extreme west—that portion beyond the 
confines of organized State governments, and 
where the aborigines are as yet but partially 
dispossessed of the inheritance of their fathers. 
It is but a few years—scarcely half a dozen 
—since Kansas came prominently before the 
world as abounding in all those inducements 
that lure emigrants from small estates to a 
wider field of enterpise. But it was not these 
inducements that drew thither the first set- 
tlers. Violent political convulsions gave no- 
toriety and caused a large floating population 
but intimidated many substantial people who 
would otherwise have made their homes in 
that territory. Even now its prosperity is 
retarded by those causes. A leaven of the 
old lawlessness still remains, and the terrible 
scenes then enacted are yet fresh in the minds 
of the people. Notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, the settlement of the country has been 
rapid, beyond precedent, and the develop- 
ment of its natural resources are truly as- 
tonishing. I waa not prepared to find gov- 
ernment lands all taken for a hundred miles 
west of the eastern boundary the entire width 
of the territory, and large cities and flourish- 
ing towns dotting the whole of this wide 
area. Much less to see Jarge tracts of land 
under a high state of cultivation, and herds 
of cattle, horses, and sheep of the finest import 
ed stock. Yet such is the case. And, indeed: 
I have found large settlements fifty miles 
still farther towards the setting sun. 

Each successive year witnesses an increased 
immigration to this fair land. This season it 
is estimated more people will settle within its 
boundaries than in any two previous years. 
The face of the country is neither level nor 
mountainous. It is generally hilly prairie — 
Now and then a roll rises into a bluff, and as 
often spreads out into level bottoms along the 
creeks and rivers. The hills are never high 
and always gently undulating. Thousands 
of acres in a single body might be traversed 
by the steam plow unimpeded by tree, or 
bush, or stone. 

I venture the opinion it is the best drained 
country in the wor!d—improved or unimprov- 
ed. I have not yet seen a swamp in the ter- 
ritory, and, at this date, have passed through 
a dozen at least of the central and border 
counties. 

The soil is usually a black, sandy loam with 
a clay subsoil, though I have noticed every 
variety, from the lightest sand to the heaviest 
clay. The depth of soil upon the high prai- 
rie is good, in the bottoms almost fabulous. 
I have examined places along the rivers and 
creeks upon the sides of deep worn channels 
where the black, rich alluvium was nine feet 
deep, and have specimens of the same rich 
soil taken fifteen teet below the surface.— 
Last year was a capital corn season here, and 
thousands of corn pens piled to the top with 
well filled ears now wait in vain for purchas- 
ers at twenty-five cents per bushel. 

The soil produces small gra'ns with equal 
abundance. All kinds of fruits grow rapidly, 
and will, doubtless, yield abundantly, though 
it is yet too early in the history of settle- 
ments for orchards to have reached a bear 
ing age, 

Timber exists along the streams in strips 
of varying width, and in occasional groves 
of scraggy blackjack upon the sides of very 
sandy hills; although to a person accustom- 
ed to a heavily timbered country, there ap- 
pears a great scarcity, settlers insist that 
there is an abundance and that they would 
not desire more, could they have it for the 
wishing. 

There may be enough for the uses of the 
present generation. Wherever fires are pre- 
vented from spreading, timber grows sponta- 
neously. The principal kinds found in the 
Territory are cottonwood, populus monili- 
fera, elm, oak, hickory, and blackwalnut.— 
Cottonwood is least useful, but owiag to its 
winged seeds most wide-spread and abundant. 
The other kinds mentioned exist in about 
equal proportion. None of the trees reach 
a great height, but have low, spreading 
branches, affording generally but one rail cut 
to a tree. I have seen some of the 
most outrageous looking fences, that the 
most shiftless farmer in any country could pos, 
sibly suffer to exist, But they turn away cat. 
tle and horses, and as sheep and hogs are not 
allowed to run at large answer every pur- 
pose. 

In some sections, low cedar trees grow upon 
sides of bluffs and furnish, as farmers all know, 








Howagrp, in Homestead, 


the very best of material for poste, So, after 


all, fencing ie not much more expensive here 
than in timbered countries, 

The plow is unimpeded by roots and such 
a thing as ‘grubbing* is unknown save per- 
haps as an early toil during education in some 
heavily timbered region. The prairie sod is 
easily broken, though to do it well requires 
three or four pairs of oxen. I have seen a 
breaking farrow turned neatly by one yoke 
of oxen anda single horse. The first season 
the crop is of little account, but the second 
brings a good crop, and the third year the 
settler has an old field with the sod thorough- 
ly rotted and the soil perfectly pulverized— 
fit for anything forevor after if properly cul- 
tivated. 

But I see I am getting beyond ‘legal limits» 
and must defer other points relating to this 


far western land to another letter. 
Yours, truly, 


Manhattan, EK. T., May 18, 1860, 
Phenomena of Water and Land Spouts, 


BY H. R. SGHETTERLY, GRAND TRAVERSE, MIOH. 

Concluded rom page 178, 
The application of my theory to land 
spouts is equally simple: All the materials 
of which buildings are constructed, are bad 
conductors, compared with iron and copper; 
and dry timber conducts with much less fa 
cility than green. Now, non-conductors can 
be electrified only by induction; and indue- 
tion and convection are both slow processes 
compared with conduction; for non-conduc- 
tors receive the electricity into their substance 
and conductors carry it on their surfaces, as 
shown by Faraday. Hence, when a land- 
spout strikes a builuing, a tree, ete., it dis- 
charges a quantity of its free electricity: and 
it is not unlikely that the building and the 
spot on which it stands, become equally elec- 
trified; and, if so, they repel each other, and 
the building is consequently thrown up into 
the air. But, the cloud and its spout or 
spouts are composed of non-conducting mas 
terials, whatever those materials may be, and, 
therefore, they cannot discharge all their 
free electricity. They consequently remain 
positive to the object struck, and therefore, 
lift it up. It is however, probable that both 
repulsion and attraction co-operate. When 
a great quantity of electricity falls suddenly 
upon a slow conducting substance, it requires 
some little time to acquire its equilibrium; 
and when the building is close, the air with- 
in it is expanded and forces the walls asunder, 
while like electrified materials repel each 
other. This accounts for the lifting of Bud 
long’s barn and the tearing of it asunder in 
the air. 

The scientific reader will perceive that no- 
thing isin this theory without proof, except 
that the cloud consists of carbonic acid. The 
reason for this assumption is that this gas 
has the capacity of carrying an immense 
quantity of electricity. 

Authors differ much with regard to the 
conducting power of water. Faraday devot- 
ed years to experimental investigations on the 
action of electricity on all bodies; and he 
states, and is the highest authority that can 
be cited, that water is one of the worst con. 
ductors of electricity known, and conducts 
only by carrying it. The difference of opin- 
ion probably arouse from the very great capa- 
city water possesses of distributing immense 
quantities of electricity among its atoms, ren- 
dering it latent by carrying. 

The principle objection to the above theo- 
ry will probably be, that the manifestions of 
the quantity of electricity to our senses, in 
water and land spouts, bear no comparison to 
the effects observed in these phenomena.— 
But those who are familiar with electrical ex- 
periments know that electricity becomes vis- 
ible only when it passes from a conductor 
over or through a transparent non-conduct- 
ing substance—such as atmospheric air, glass, 
and the like; or when the substance over 
which it passes is too small for its diffusion. 
But, notwithstanding the surrounding cir- 
cumstances in water and land spouts, are ex- 
tremely unfavorable, the presence of e!ectri- 
city is observed in a majority of cases. An- 
other objection will likely be, indeed it was 
once urged by the professor of chemistry in 
a university, that I attribute powers to elec- 
tricity which it does not possess. The fol- 
lowing instances of its action recited by Prof. 
Dovering of Howard University, will show 
how nugatory this objection is:—“On the 
llth of June, 1849, an oak fourteen feet in 
circumference was struck by lightening, and 
parts of it were split up fine enough for luci- 
fer matches. Munke saw an oak, three feet 
in diameter, shivered into filaments. On one 
occasion a stone of mica-schist, 20 feet long, 
seven feet broad, and five feet thick, was lift 
ed and thrown a distance of fifty yards. A 
wall, consisting of seven thousand brick, was 
raised and trausported, one end nine feet and 
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the other four feet.. When a great quantity 


of electricity is suddenly thrown upon non- 
conducting substances, these are ignited; and 
the quantity of heat developed is dependent 
nue aoe ee 

» And when con- 
ductors are too small to allow the electricity 
spreading itself over them in a thin layer, 
they are frequently melted. But electricity 
does not necessarily develope a great quanti- 
ty of head, unless the materials struck and 
surrounding circumstances are such as to con- 
dense it. Some persons are so permanently 
endowed with electricity that an artificial or 
natural current does not easily affect them; 
nor can they throw off a sufficient quantity 
to magnetize others When the theatre at 
Mantua was struck by lightning, March 20, 
1784, the electricity melted ear-rings and 
watch-keys, without wounding the wearers, 
When the magazine of Maramme, near Ro- 
uen, was struck, Nov. 15, 1775, two casks of 
powder were scattered without its beizg ig- 
nited: and on June 11, 1775, some cases of 
powder were overturned, but not exploded. 
In other cases, the heat instantaneously de- 
veloped is sometimes very great. Capt. Dib- 
din saw an inch thick iron bar reduced to the 
size of a thin wire, in some places. Large 
bars of iron and the links of chains, are 
sometimes so much heated, by lightning, as 
to be welded together. Boyle saw lightning 
strike two tumblers; one of which was so 
bent that it could scarcely stand, the glass 
must therefore have been melted, 

There can be no rezsonable doubt, by a 
mind not wedded to tradition, that hurricanes 
are also effects of electrical action; but the 
article is already too long to admit of my 
adducing evidence to prove it, at length. 

“ The great hurricane” of 1780, commenced 
at Barbadoes. It blew the bark from the 
trees: carried the great cannon through the 
air; lifted men and beasts above the earth 
and dashed them again on the ground. The 
very bottom of the sea was uprooted; great 
rocks submerged forty feet under water, were 
torn up and cast on shore. The waves rose 
to such a height that forts and “castles were 
washed away. Two men-of-war ships were 
wrecked at sea; and fifty vessels driven on 
shore at the Bermudas. At the different 
west India Islands not less than twenty thous- 
and persons lost their lives onshore. 

All the theories hitherto invented to ac- 
count for water-spouts, are based upon the 
supposition that, since some of them are 
accompanied by whirl-winds, these winds 
must be the cause of water-spouts. The 
next assumption is that the whirling motion 
of the air forms a vacuum which constitutes 
the spouts; and that the pressure of the at- 
mosphere forces the water up within this 
spout, as it does in the pump-barrel. But all 
other arguments aside, the fact that Capt. 
Napier observed a spout elevating water to 
the height of one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty feet, while atnospher‘c pressure 
can never raise it higher than thirty-five feet, 
is an effectual refutation of this theory. It 
is passing strange that a philosopher could 
ever be Son to suppose that the atmosphere 
pressing in all directions with the same force, 
should not press together the sides of an at~ 
mospheric pipe; and yet elevate water in it. 
The same natural cause that produced a 
spout in one case, produces it in all cases; for 
“the universal cause, acts not by partial, but 
by general laws.” 

Aware that the vacuum theory cannot be 
made to apply to land-spouts, Philosophy 
insists that these whirlwinds and nothing else 
must be their cause. And notwithstanding 
those who observed the spout near Utica, all 
aver that no wind accompanied it; the wise 
ones still assert that there must have been a 
whirlwind, simply because if there was not, 
their theory goes to the tomb of the Capu- 
lets. But it is manifest that unless wind has 
access beneath a building, it cannot lift it to 
carry it off, Currents of air may turn over 
obstacles; but always leave them contiguous 
to the place where they stood. Warren's 
house was raised bodily and all the tragments 
left in a heap; and his wife was entirely strip- 
ped of her clothing, which nothing but elec- 
tricity would be likely to do under such cir- 
cumstances. 

After stating that Dr. Hare attributes wa- 
ter and land spouts to electrical action, Prof. 
Henry still insists that the electrical appear- 
ances, which generally accompany spouts, 
are merely effects of the rarefaction of a col- 
umn of air, to which, and to the pressure of 
the ambient air upon the surface of the sea, 
he attributes all the other effects and ap- 

arances. But, in order that the air may 
Peso ine rarified, its atoms must be made to 
repel each other; and repulsion and attrac- 
tion are well know effxcts of electrical action. 
He must therefore admit that electrical action 
is the primary cause of these spouts; for he 
has emb the correct idea that atmos- 
pheric heat is produced by the action of the 
sun upon the air, which is electrical action, 
though he still sticks to the absurd notion of 
latent beat, the phenomena of which can be 


far better explained on electrical principles. 


Effects commence and cease, when their 
causes begin and stop acting, but how effects 
can become latent, surpasses my comprehen: 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard, 


Ohio Pomological Society. 


The writer’ is indebted to M. B. Bateham 
of Columbus, the able and efficient Secretary 
of this society, for a copy of its transactions 
for the past two years, The society has re- 
cently suffered a severe loss in the death of 
its president, A. H. Enest, late of Cincinnati. 
In consequence of his illness, the last session, 
at Columbus, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of De- 
cember last, was conducted by the Vice Pres- 
ident, Dr. E. Taylor, of Cleveland. 

This is the oldest State Pomological Asso- 
ciation in the union, and holds its sessions 
biennially, alteroating with those of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Sicioty. It has also a stand. 
ing fruit committee, which holds “ ad interim” 
meetings, once or twice in each year, for the 
examination and discussion of fruits, when in 
season. 

While the subject of Grapes and Grape 
Culture was under consideration, the Dela- 
ware was discussed at considerable length; 
and, as this variety was first brought to no- 
tice and distributed, from Delaware, in this 
State, the experience here given, of those best 
acquainted with it, possesses a general inter 
est. It was acknowledged to be a slow grow- 
er, for the first two years after transplanting, 
(probably from the fact that it does not emit 
roots freely,) but was said to grow well when 
once established. It was said, (as is already 
generally understood,) to be a vine that needs, 
and must have good feeding. It was believed 
that “it would, in time, become the grape of 
the million, as well as the upper ten thousand; 
as it is exceedingly beautiful, superior in 
quality, very prolific, and, withal, exceedingly 
early. 

Diana was ranked next to the Delaware, as 
a table grape; ripening fully as early as Isa- 
bella, and before the Catawba has begun to 
color. 

Concord was thought, by Dr. Warden, to 
be “the best hardy grape for common pur- 
poses, and for every body.” 

Isabella was only discussed incidentally, 
and was said not to be successful at Cincin- 
nati, and only partially so at Columbus; 
while, strangely enough, it does admirably in 
the lake region. 

Hartford Prolific was considered worthy 
of cultivation, especially where Catawba, 
Concord and Isabella do not ripen well. 

Logan was said to be fully two weeks ear- 
lier than Isabella, and of about the samo 
season as the Delaware; like which, it was 
brought to notice by Mr. Thomson, of Dela- 
ware, who found it near Urbana, and learned 
that it was brought there from Logan coun 
ty, (hence its name,) but was unable to trace 
its history farther. Considered valuable. 

Marion was said to be but little known — 
It was described as a dark colored grape, re- 
sembling Isabella, larger, and ripening about 
the same season. Origin unknown. 

Marion Port was said to be a distinct var- 
iety, brought to notice by Rev. Mr. Shep- 
herd, of Marion, to which the “Port” was ad- 
ded because it marks a superior article of 
wine, resembling Port. 

Union Valley was highly commended for 
its vigor, and the great sive, beauty and ex- 
cellence of the fruit, which was said to equal 
in size, color and bunch, the Black Ham- 
burg. 

Cuyahoga—a seedling grape noticed and 
recommended, last season, by the Oleveland 
Horticultural Society, was also discussed.— 
The foliage and growth were said to be simi- 
lar to Isabella, but the fruit and bunch more 
nearly resemble Catawba, in form and size, 
while the color is a light, transparent green, 
with a white bloom, very little pulp and with 
a sprightly pleasant flavor: valued highly for 
its color, in connexion with its other fine 
qualities. 

At the “ad interim” meeting of fruit com- 
mittee held at Zanesville, during the last 
State fair, Mr. Carpenter, of Kelley’s Island, 
presented a seedling grape, uvder the name 
of Lydia, which is described as follows:— 
“This grape is quite distinct from all other 
known American seedlings; the berry of a 
fine yellowish green color, when ripe, of good 
flavor, more sprightly than Isabella, and less 
aroma than Catawba; berries round, medium 
size, bunch rather small, and irregular io 
form, resembling, in these respects, the Ca- 
tawba; and, in color, more nearly resembling 
the Anna, of Dr. Grant, but ripening earlier 
than that variety. Season about with the 
Isabella, or ten days before the Catawba.— 
Mr. Carpenter stated that this is a chance 
seedling which sprung up in his garden about 
ten years since—supposed to a descendant 
of Isabella. 

Mottled, is the name of another seedling, 
originating with the same gentlemen, from 











seeds of Catawba, planted by him in 1850. “the 
fruit somewhat resembles the Catawba, in 
form, taste and color, but the berries are 
rather less in size, and the color is perceptibly 
mottled or clouded, (hence its name,) and the 
bunches are more compact and regular than 
those of Catawba. Season fully as early as 
Isabella, a few days later than Delaware and 
Concord, and two weeks earlier than Ca 
tawba.” 

Nearly all these, excepting, the more re- 
cent ones, are under cultivation in this State; 
and it is to be hoped that growers will not 
fail to give the public the benefit of their ex- 
perience. 


Plymouth, May 14th, 1860. 


T. T. LYON. 





Orchard Houses, 


Mr. H. W. Sargent of Wodenethe, who 
has had more experience with the orchard 
house system of growing fruit than any one 
in this country as yet, in answer to some que- 
ries, thus writes to the Horticulturist: 

Leafring, in your April issue, asks for some 
information about Oxchard Houses. As I 
have had some experience in this new mode 
of culture the past three or four years, I shall 
take the liberty to answer his question. 

Leafring should not have planted his trees 
in November, or rather the trees should not 
have been put into the house at this time, 
and I should very much question the advant- 
age of getting them at all before the spring, 
since a tree taken from the ground in Novem- 
ber, and put into a pot, would hardly get 
sufficient root-hold to be secure enough to 
be kept back in a cold or pit house during 
the winter. 

In the first place, the trees, vines, &c., 
should be planted in pots (13 by 13,) or one 
size less, not boxes. Early in April, if not 
in good shape, they should be cut back to 
three or four buds, and then brought into the 
house. Presuming that Leafring understands 
their subsequent summer treatment, the pro- 
per jamount of watering, sprinkling, pinch- 
ing, &c., and above all, the great care neces 
sary against the attacks of red spider, with a 
careful ripening off the wood in the autumn, 
I proceed at once to their winter treatment, 
where I think he has made two principal er- 


rors, 
In our extremely cold and disagreeable 


winter, we wish our wood to be enéirely ripen- 
ed off. Leafring, instead of giving his trees 
“a good soaking,” as is the custom in the en- 
tirely different English climate, should have 
watered his plants, after October, barely 
enough to keep them alive, and ripen them as 
much as possible. In fact, if out doors, they 
should be moved under cover at the sign of 
any storm. 

In the second place, he could not possibly 
have dove a worse thing than to put them 
into his house at the beginning of winter, 
and to leave them there, subjected to the 
tremendous alternations of 60 degrees by 
day, and perhaps zero, or a little above it, at 
night. He is very much mistaken, or I cere 
tainly am, if he th:nks his thermometer does 
not get below 40 deg. 

I think there were nights last winter, and 
every winter, when the mercury in any glass- 
house without fire, will get down nearly as 
low as it does outside, in the same way as a 
powerfal January or February sun will car- 
ry it upto 70 deg. or 80 deg. during the 
bright hours. 

All orchard-hous3 trees in pots, in this 
country,should unquestionably be removed at 
the approach of winter, to some cellar or 
pit, where they get very little or no frost; or, 
if necessary to be kept in the orchard-house, 
they should (in their pots) be heeled-in pret- 
ty deeply, and the trees above ground shield- 
ed as much as possible from sun by mats or 
hurdles platted in straw, or even boards; but 
no sun should be allowed to come to the 
trees, and no, or little frost to the root, until 
the time to begin to force, if fire heat is used, 
or until it is safe to commence without fire, 
say 20th of April to the Ist of May. 

In either case, they should be very care- 
fully taken up, so as not to injure the buds; 
the trees and pots washed, dressed with a 
rich roulching, and syringed, and the temper- 
ature not permitted to fall below 50 deg. by 
night, with plenty of air by day. 

It is almust impossible, in our long, dry 
summers and intense suns, to keep the trees 
from red spider; therefore I have found it 
best to move all my pots out about the first 
of June, sink them in the ground, and mulch 
the surface. In this way, there being less 
evaporation, the plants require less water at 
the roots, though constant syringing in very 
bright, dry weather. 

By adopting this process, particularly by 
removing all the plants into a cellar during 
the winter, and keeping them very dry, and 





as early in the spring as you choose to force, 





(I generally begin Ist March,) moving them 
back again until Ist June, I have succeeded 
in getting tho finest possible fruit, and 
in’ the greatest abundance, of every va- 
riety—apples, grapes, cherries, plums, nectar 

ines, apricots, peaches, figs, etc; in short, 
with a good cellar or pit from November to 
March or April, and an orchard-house from 
April to June, with an outside bed or border 
from June to November, one can raise any 
variety of the above-mentioned fruits, in per- 
fection. In fact, in our climate in America, 
I believe a light, airy cellar, free from much 
frost, is alone necessary in order to protect 
the plants from November to April, when the 
pots could be brought out and sunk in the 
ground. This method of cultivation, how: 
ever, would not advance the trees much, if 
any, over those planted in the ground oat. 
side, but would have the advantage only of 
winter protection ander cover. The fruit, 
however, would be as fine as if started in an 
orchard house, 

The great (if one has a cellar or pit for the 
trees in winter) the only use of an orchard 
house in this country is, from my experience, 
the advantage of introducing fire heat during 
March, so as to give the plants one month’s 
gain over outsiders. This advantage allows 
the fruit to become sufficiently large to resist 
the attacks of the curculio, when the wea- 
ther is warm enough to require the ventila- 
tors opened, or when the plants themselves 
finally are moved out. 

I have, at this moment, peaches covered 
with fruit, which less than one year ago were 
planted in a 13-inch pot, and cut back to a 
naked stem (stick) four inches only long. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Rhubarb Wine, 

It may be well at this season to refer to the fact 
that wine of excellent quality has been manufac- 
tured from the pie plant. Mr. Cahoon, the origi- 
nator of the seedling known as Cahoon’s Mam- 
moth, sent some wine made from the pie plant to 
Washington, where it was tested by good judges, 
who decided it had grape flavor, and somewhat 
resembled good Sherry, or Teneriffe wine. Other 
parties have made considerable wine from the 
plant last year.. We hope to have the satisfaction 
of seeing some of this new production at our next 
State fair. 

Now it is known that wine can be successfully 
made from rhubarb, it will save all the late growth 
which is not required for culinary purposes, after 
other fruit comes in, and which has formerly gone 
to waste. Mr. Cahoon’s method of making wine 
is to mix equal quantities of water with the juice 
of the stalks, add to each gallon, 83 lbs. fair quali- 
ty of New Orleans sugar, put in barrels, filled full, 
and refined with isinglass, and allowed to remain 
in the barrels till spring, and then bottle. By ad- 
ding or diminishing the quantity of sugar it will 
vary the strength of the wine in the same propor- 
tion, The pure juice without water makes a very 
strong wine, by using 4 lbs. of sugar to each gal- 
lon. Mr. Cahoon estimates that 2,500 gallons can 
be made from an acre of his seedling. 

A Late Spring. 

The Revue Horticole states that the Spring is 
unusually slow in making its appearance in the 
centre and north of France. Up to the middle 
of April, hardly one of the most early varieties of 
trees had given any signs of vegetation being 
started. The Dogwood alone had shown its blos- 
soms in the forests. The temperature of the nights 
and mornings was frosty, and the thermometer 
was frequently below freezing point. The horti- 
cultural exhibitions for May were put off, or were 
given up entirely to productions growaz under glass, 
So late aseason has not been known for many 
years. 

How to Preserve Currants, 

The Rev. Mr, Ordway, at the meeting of the 
Illinois Horticultural Society, gave the following 
as his method of preserving currants, that re- 
mained good for seven years: 

“When fully ripe, pick, wash clean, and let 
them drip in a cullender, then bottle. The old 
fashioned junk bottle is the best. 1st—Fill the 
bottle up into the neck about three-fourths of an 
inch. 2d—Shake them down thoroughly, and from 
the juice of the same kind of fruit, fill the bottle 
until it rises about three-fourths of an inch above 
the fruit in the bottle. Set the bottles in a boiler 
of cold water on the stove, allowing the water in 
the boiler to come a little above the fruit in the 
neck of ¢he bottle. Then make a fire, and when it 
fully boils, take out the fruit and set it on a table, 
(the bottle will be full,) and when it has settled 
about two inches in the neck of the bottle, cork 
up. Put the corks into water and let them boil 
until used, using large corks. When the bottles 
are cold, put them in a cool corner in the cellar. 
This method is good for all kinds of acid fruits, 
except gooseberries. For these, fill the bottles 
after the fruit is in, with water instead of juice, 
allowing it to rise a Jittle above the fruit. Goose- 
berries are better not to be quite ripe when 
bottled. It is not necessary to use all the fruit at 
once on opening the bottle. Keep it corked it 
will keep good a week.” 

The Boston Lady Currant, 

At a meeting of the Illinois Horticultural Socie- 
ty, Mr. Ordway described the Boston Lady Cur- 
rant as a white variety, the fruit of which was 
not only unusually large, but also as bearing dou 
ble the quantity of other kinds, He has seen the 
currants taken off a single stock of 12 inches fill a 
quart measure. They are alse very fine flavored, 
sweeter than common, but a little later in ripening. 
His method of cultivating is to place the bushes 
in low, wet ground, keep the soil loose and moist 
by using the slop-pail around them freely. One 
of his rules is “ not to attempt to, make a tree out 
of a bush,” to encourage the young sprouts and 
cut out the old wood. In this: way a bush will 
keep on bearing for twenty years. 








Restoring Trees to Life. 

The Coldwater Union makes the following’ state- 
ment:—Judge Fuller showed us the other day a 
remarkable instance of where a couple of Norway 
Spruce trees, apparently dead, had been restored 
to life and wonderful vigor. He made a battery 
near the roots, of zinc and iron, and in less than @ 
week both trees evinced a newness of life truly 
remarkable, The branches are swelling out and 
new leaves were forming, where before they were 
dried up and falling off. To see the trees now, 
and know what they were before the experiment, 
looks to us as if a miracle had been performed 
The Curculio. 

It is now found that the Curculio breeds in 
greater numbers in the black knot than in the fruit. 
Mr. Phelps of Windsor, Conn., found as many as 
forty-eight eggs in a single black knot. The cur- 
culio also has been found to breed in the bark of 
the butternut and peach. A parasite of the cur- 
culio has been found bya D. W. Beadle of St 
Catharines, C. W., which may possibly increase to 
such an extent as to thin off this destructive in- 
sect. Gas tar has been tried by the Ohio Farmer, 
put in bottles and hung among the limbs, bat it 
was not found to work, or else the curculio found 
itself strong enough to stand even that pungent 
odor, and did not get a bit frightened at the smell. 


Ghe Api. 


Look to the Bees. 


The time has arrived when bees begin to 
swarm, and the attention of bee keepers 
should be called to this important matter. 
There are many who, during the season o 
swarming, lose a number of swarms by their 
going to the woods, and you often hear it 
remarked that they have no luck with bees. 
Now the luck,—if so you wish to call it,— 
depends-on the amount of attention paid to 
them. This is the grand secret of bee keeps 
ing, as well as of farming, 


But to the question, Now what is the cause 
why bees do not stay when they swarm?— 
There are several causes,—I will mention 
what I consider some of them. First, when 
bees come out, or swarm, they come loaded 
with honey and there is a great amount of 
heat in them. ‘Then, perhaps, they are put 
into a small hive, and what 1s still more in- 
jurious, they are set where the sun has a 
chance to beat down directly upon them a 
part of the day; and the hive is set close 
down upon the bench upon which it stands. 
Now it is very evident that they canjot work 
their wax on account of the heat—conse- 
quently are obliged to leave for other quar- 
ters; and we must suffer the loss for our care- 
lessness and ignorance. 

Another cause is, that frequently the queen 
is so heavy with eggs that in attempting to 
fly she falls to the ground and the other bees 
are unable to find her; then they will light 
and if hived will some times stay for a day 
or two, and then return to the parent hive. 

Sometimes bees are kept from swarming 
several cays on account of bad weather— 
and when they do come out, if they do not 
destroy their queens, they are apt to have a 
tree looked up, and then good care shonld 
be taken to induce them to stay. 

See that your hive is dry, sweet and clean; 
give them plenty of air and there is little or 
no danger of their leaving you. I have kept 
bees ever since I was large enough to handle 
a swarm—and I have handled a great many 
—and to my knowledge I never lost a swarm 
that went to the woods. Sometimes I have 
had swarms come out which I have had to 
hive and rehive two or three times before 
they seemed satisfied—and then stay and do 
well. 

If the queen comes out and cannot fly, 
and the swarm does not find her, they are 
more apt to return to the parent hive than 
go to the woods. The old queen is pretty 
sure to come forth with the first swarm from 
the parent hive. I generally watch them 
closely at such times, to look for the queen. 
If she rises with the swarm there is no dan- 
ger but she will light with them. 

Grass or weeds should not be allowed to 
grow up around the hive, as they make a har- 
bor for toads and insects which will catch 
your bees when they come in loaded with 
honey. A single toad will eat more bees 
during one season than you are aware of. 

When I was a boy about sixteen, I noticed 
a very fine looking toad in the trough where 
we watered the horses. He had been there 
a good while, and would hop into the water 
whén any one came near, as though he was 
at home. I used to call him Johnny, Al- 
though I disliked the looks of toads, the 
worst ot all the creeping tribe, yet I did not 
kill them because they caught so many 
worms and did a great deal of gooa. I would 
frequently pitch Johnny out, but he would 
get back by the time I would. All the time 
the bees were flying they came around this 
trough tor water. One day I came as usual 
with the horses and Johnny sat up there as 
though he was boss in all things, I felt 
somewhat vexed at the rascal as he hopped 
into the water, and hit him a tap on the bead 














with my whip. As’ the old saying is, he swel- 








led up like atoad. T) my astonishment he 
threw up several bees. This led me to be- 
lieve he was there for no good: I pounded 
him till he threw up nine bees. This fact 
convinced me that toads are destructive to 
those useful insects, and since then I have 
watched them at their work of catching. If 
you travel aroand the country you will find 
some bee keepers who keep their hives in 
such deep grass that you will have to look 
twice before you can find them. These peo- 
ple will tell you that the grass and weeds are 
a protection against the millers. This is folly 
in the extremo. You might as well puta 
flock of shcep in a cornfield to prevent the 
dogs and wolves from finding them, as to put 
bees in deep grass to keep them sway from 
the millers. The scent of the bees will of 
itself attract the millers, The only remedy 
against them is to examine the hives often 
and kill the worms. If you have the com- 
mon hive, raise it up and kill the worms by 
pinching off their heads. _ A little time spent 
now and then will pay you well. 

There is an interesting letter isa late num- 
ber of the FarRMER on the subject of the 
shape of beehives. Let us turn our atten- 
to this matter for a moment, and ask our. 
selves as candid men should:—Do we write 
from experience, or from interested motives? 
Do we write for the benefit of those who are 
asking for information? This certainly should 
be our object. I will make a few remarks 
on the shape of hives and leave the reader to 
dr.w his own inferences, I once had a hive 
about a foot square inside. I liked it very 
well; but after long experience I foun it not 
quite so large as I wanted for profit; and 
profit is what I am after. I found by ma- 
king them one foot square inside and fourteen 
to sixteen inches high, that this is the best 
size for bees to make honey in. I mean this 
size to live in aside from the place for sur- 
plus honey. Friend Betts speaks of a hive 
being low and long, and wide from front to 
rear. It induces early breeding. Now I will 
give my views on this subject and you will see 
whether it is correct ornot. I do not by any 
means write for the sake of writing; I am 
too poor a scholar for that, All I have to 
tell is what I have learned in experimenting 
with bees and beehives, and I have had pro 
hably as much of that as any one. 

My opinion is, that ,the most depends on 
the condition of yourstocks; not simply the 
hive. Because it is evident in the first place 
that bees to do a paying business must have 
honey enough, and they must be wintered 
well. I have been transferring bees this 
spring, and will tell you something about this 
matter. Some of the swarms were very large 
and some small, with plenty of comb and 
honey. Eleven years ago I bought a swarm 
in acommon box hive, size thirteen inches 
inside by seventeen inches high. Nine years 
ago sold this swarm to a Mr. Johnson in this 
county; he has kept them ever since, and 
they have swarmed from once to twice every 
year except one. I transferred them on 
Friday last. They are @ noble swarm and 
filled with brood. I mention this to show 
that it is the hive in a measure, but not the 
style. The boards were half an inch thick, 
Th3 bees wintered well, and were vigorous in 
the spring. I have taken two swarms out of 
trees. One of them was about three feet 
long and nine inches through where the bees 
were. It was a capital swarm. The combs 
were filled with brood, and this. was six 
weeks ago. I took a swarm out of a whitee 
wood ashort time since. The hollow was ten 
inches through and four feet long. It was 
the best swarm I have taken out in some 
time. Ihe combs were fall of brood almost 
the whole length, and great quantities of bees. 
Now it was evident to me that they did well 
notwithstanding they stood up high where it 
was colder; but the tree was thick and kept 
them warm. I have found by careful obser- 
vation that to have bees vigorous and prolific, 
we must take good care of them through the 
winter. See that they are sirong in the fall 
and keep'them so. If there are plenty of 
bees’ to keep the brood warm, and honey 
enough, the queen will do her duty and the 
result: wilk be early swarming. As to the size 
and shape of hives, every one has their no- 
tions—I like them a foot square inside and 
from fourteen to sixteer inches high,’ As’it 
has been stated in the FarMer that the Har- 
bison movable comb hive is thirty inches 
high, it may be inferred that it is too large; 
but that includes the space for the surplus 
honey and the inclined bottom board, which 
is up the hive several inches, The space oc- 
cupied for breeding is about one foot by fif- 
teen inches, Some of the most scientific bee 
men in the United States recommend about 
this size and shape, but as I said before, the 
most depends on the care of them during 
winter. 

Those writing to me about the Harbison 
hive, please name the express office nearest 
them. Some have written for hives without 
even mentioniug the county, or how the hives 
could get to them. ' A. F. MOON 

Paw Paw, May 2%, 1860, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fouzerr, Foster & Co., Columbus, 0.—Life of Lincoln 


and Hamlin. 
J. Battarp & Son, Niles, Michigan.—Breeders of Devon 


Cattle. 


FARM FOR SALE.-=The owner of a magnifi- 
cent farm of 210 acres, located in Macomb county, a few 
miles from Rochester, in this State, is desirous of selling 
it. The farm itself has a fine large dwelling, horse barns, 
large barn sheds, carriage house, piggery, orchard, and 
garden. Itisall cleared but about 30 acres, which is in 
wood; is well fenced, and under first rate cultivation — 
With the farm will be sold the stock and implements, 
which are all in good order, and comprise cattle, sheep 
and horses, together with the wagons, &c. used upon 
such an estate. The terms will be made ony 

For fartisr particulars apply to R. F, JOHNSTONE, 
Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 17-tf 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1860. 
Editorial Miscellany 


ga The Bashaw blood is getting ahead. 
Geo. M. Patchen after beating Ethan Allen, 
has at last even conquered the celebrated 
Flora. On Tuesday last he won the purse 
for two mile heats, in two straight heats in 
4:533 and 4:57. The first mile of the first 
heats was made in 2:22. This is the first 
time that Flora was ever pushed so hard. 


2a@- Wecommend our readers to the com 
munication of Mr. Mason of Fairfield, Lena 
wee county, and hope that those who have 
done better this season will let us hear of 
their success. We like particularly bis man- 
agement in marking for the purpose of selec- 
tion to breed from. The results of the care 
in selection is shown in the heavy average of 
his flock, for every one must admit that a 
flock of 100 sheep that averages five pounds 
of wool per head, must be set down as first 
rate. 

ge Our readers will find amongst the ad- 
vertisements one of Devon Cattle by the 
Messrs. Ballard of Niles. The cattle offeréd 
by them are very well bred, and their pedi- 
grees, showing the purity of blood, are en- 
tered in the Herd Book. Some of these an- 
imals in this herd are remarkable as showing 
many of the best points of the improved 
Devon. Now that we are precluded from 
going eastward to look for cattle it might be 
well to give our attention to this herd. 


ga We have received a number of ac- 
counts of the crops, which indicate that the 
wheat midge is very heavily at work in the 
eastern counties on all fields of white varie. 
ties. In some cases where Mediterranean and 
white wheat have been sown in the same field, 
the white is covered with a cloud of the 
midge, whilst not any are to be seen on the 
red wheat. The grubs and wire worms are 
also very hard upon the corn this spring.— 
In some instances whole fields have been 
planted twice over, and it seems as if even 
that was not enough, but that they would 
have to be planted the third time. 

ga We commend our readers to the letter 
from Kansas which we publish in another 
column. The writer is intelligent and re. 
liable and he describes what he sees and ob- 
serves, in such a way that we get as clear a 
conception of the capacities of the country 
as from apy discription we have yet seen. 
The writer was a late student at the State 
Agricultural College, and his letter evinces 
how well he improved the opportunities 
which that institution afforded him. 

g@ The distinguished little mare Flora 
Temple, in her first trial with Geo. M. Patch- 
en, was pushed to a faster speed than she had 
ever been before by any horse with which she 
has ever had atrial. She won the three 
heats, barely by a head, so that the race was 
as creditable to the horse though beaten as 
it was to the mare. The time of the three 
heats was 2.2], 2,24, and 2.21}, being the 
best time ever made by her in any match.— 
Against Princess, Flora made the then un 
precedented time of 2.22. The fastest time 
on record is given as the following table: 

1 mile, in harness, 2 min. 19% sec. Flora Female, 

is oo ° min, 25sec. (Half mile track.) 




















2 miles, in harness, 4 min. 503g sec Flora Temple, 
2 miles, in aarivie harness, Senin. 19 sec, Lady Suffolk 
an 2. 


8 miles, under saddle, 7 min. 823¢ sec. Dutchman. 
8 miles, to 250-Ib. wagon, 8 min. 8 sec. Kemble Jack- 


son. 
4 miles, in harness, 11 min. 6 sec. Trustee. 
5 miles, to road 
rep, 
10 miles,in harness, 28 min. 83¢ sec. Prince. 
harness, 59 


min. sec, Trustee, 
sec. Lady Fulton. 


50 miles, in harness, 8 hrs. 59 min. 4 sec, Spangle.— 


Driver weighing 60 Ds. 
100 miles, in harness, 8 hrs. 


Burke and Robi: 
PACING. 
1mile, 2 min. 17% sec. Pocahontas. 


@ miles, in harness, 4 min. 663g sec. Hero, 
2 miler to wagon, 4,min, 0836 sec. Young America. 


for the same amount that Col. McKnight 
now gets for carrying them once in ten days, 
The postoffice department of course has re- 
jected this proposition, the idea that the mail 
arrangements are really established for bene- 
fit of the people, and not for contractors and 
to keep alive political adherents, is an idea 
that may have entered Capt. Ward’s head, 
but that it has yet got among the notions 
that crawl through the modicum of brains 
that providence has bestowed, out of charity, 
on the Postoffice Redtapists, is not to be be- 
lieved. By the time such an idea works in 
we shall all be ready for the second deluge. 





Wool—How about Prices and Prospects. 


We have been watching the reports and 
statements about the wool market with a 
good deal of interest for the past two weeks 
for the purpose of noting whether the low rates 
wereto raloor not. We perceive however, 
that in some places the buyers have not been 
deterred from getting prices fully up to those of 
last year. The Branch County Journal states 
that wool has sold in the Coldwater market 
from 30 cents up to 46. This is the very ex- 
treme rate, however, and we fear that only 
a desire to come in on the “last quarter” 
drove buyers up to the 46 mark. As a gen- 
eral rule shearing has only commenced, and 
but few large clips have as yet been offered. 
The wet weather of last week set the clip 
back, but the fine weather of this week has 
afforded a good opportunity and most of the 
farmers are taking advantage of it. We 
therefore think that more wool will be offer- 
ed next week, than there has been yet. Ta- 
king the reports from all the districts, and we 
should judge that in this State about half a 
milion of pounds had already been purchased 
but of this probably four-fifths are of the 
coarser grades. The prices for which this 
wool has been bought will average from 36 
to 36c34 cents, that is taking the whole range 
of rates which have been from 30 to 40 cents. 
For with exceptional cases, such as at Adiian 
and Coldwater, we do not learn that more than 
40 cents have been paid as a general rule for a 
first rate article. The Detroit market for 
wool is of very little account at present, and 
cannot be taken asa guide. There are afew 
buyers here, but the wool offered is not of the 
best descriptions, and those engaged in the 
business prefer to employ agents who are at 
work in the wool districts. Direct ioforma- 
tion from Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Saline, Pon- 
tiac, and from several of the towns along the 
Central Railroad, all show that as yet recepits 
are very small. We must still bear in mind 
that all agents have thoir orders to purchase 
closely limited by their principals. These 
principals have a very great interest in not 
only making all sorts of “poor mouths ” at 
the present time, but also, in making our wool 
growers believe that these “ poor mouths” are 
actually twisted out of shape by the state of 
the woo'en business. But this business can- 
not be much worse than it has been for the 
last twolve months, during all which time 
very little fault was found with the prices in 
the markets or at the great public sales du- 
ring the fall and winter. We firmly believe, 
therefore, that with the passage of the woo! 
out of the hands of the wool growers, which 
as a general rule will have taken place by the 
middle of July, we shall see a general straigh- 
tening of countenances, an acknowledgment 
that wool is not such poor property after 
all, and that prices must be sustained, as there 
wont be any more fleece wool to be had until 
this time next year: we therefore again repeat 
what we have already said, do not be in too 
great a hurry to accept of the five or six cents 
less than last year’s rates. 





The District School Libraries and Fines 
of Court. 


A very important decision has just been 
rendered in the Supreme Court on the ques. 
tion as to whether amounts accruing from 
fines, and for use of the district libraries, were 
or were not liable to have deducted from them, 


A mandamus is applied for to compel the 
ndent to pay over to the Board of Edu- 
cation their share of moneys in his hands re- 


wagons, 14min, 49sec. Mary War-| ceived from fines and recognizances. The 


question submitted is, whether the amounts 
paid in to him from those sources are liable 
to ary deductions for expenses, either attend. 
ing the collection of the particular sums paid 


55 min, 403 see. Aricl— | ip, or embiacing the general criminal ¢xpenses 


hrs. 55 min. 58 see. Conqueror. | Of the county. 
100 miles, double team, 10 hre,17 min. 22 sec. ter 
n. 


The present constitution (article 13 sec- 
tion 12) declares that, “ The Legislature shall 
also provide for the establishment of at least 
one library in each township; and all fines 
assessed and collection in the several coun- 


sa Capt. E. B. Ward of this city, has pub-| ¢:4. and townships for any breach of the 
lished a letter in which he states be has of | aj laws, shall ea exclusively copies — 


fered the Lake Superior mails twice a week | use af such 





libraries.” 


So far as the fines are concerned, this lan- 
guage is too plain to be open to misconstruc- 
tion. No deduction for expenses or other- 
wise can lawfully be made from such fines.— 
The whole amount collected belongs to the 
library fund, and no portion can be applied 
elsewhere. ; 

The other moneys appropriated for that 

purpose are so given, not by virrue of any 
constitutional provision, but under a statute, 
which reads as follows: “The clear proceeds 
of all fines for any breach of the penal laws 
of this State, and for penalties, or upon any 
recognizances in criminal proceedings, and all 
equivalents for exemption from military duty, 
ms collected in any county,” &., shall be 
appointed among the several townships by 
the County Treasurer. This appointment is 
required to be made between the first and 
tenth days of April, according to the num- 
ber of children within the school ages as ap- 
pearing by the statemeats on file in his office. 
[1 C. L., 753.] ° 
Except as to fines, which are now regulated 
by the Constitution, which was adopted eub- 
sequently to this act, the disposition of these 
funds is under the control of the Legislature; 
and it must depend entirely upon their action 
whether all, or only a portion of these mo- 
neys shall be given for the town libraries.— 
We must, therefore, look at the whole legis- 
lation upon the subjeet, to ascertain the design 
of the act in question. 
Chapter 155 of the Compiled Laws, pro- 
vides for the collection of penalties and for- 
feitures, and requires “all sums of money 
collected on account of any penalty or for- 
feiture,” to be paid over to the County Trea- 
surer. [1 ©. L., Sec. 5,126, 5,127, 5,134, 
5,135, 5,143, 5,160.] The costs and fees are 
allowable as in civil casee upon the proceed- 
ings to collect, and are separate from the pen- 
alty. [Sec 5,13g, 5,140. On indictments 
the costs are expressly given to the use, not 
of libraries, but of the county. (Sec. 5,688.) 
The whole amount collected upon the penalty 
itself, is plainly required to be paid over to 
the County Treasurer by these sections.— 
The taxable costs cannot be deducted from 
the amount forfeited, but should be kept 
separate ; and if paid into the library fund 
by mistake, the mistake may be corrected. 
By sec. 5,151, it is declared “ That every 
County ‘freasurer, shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of all moneys paid to him on account 
of fines, penalties, forteitures and recognizan 
ces, separate and distiact from all other ac. 
counts, and shall credit the sume to the Libra. 
ry Fund,” &c. And, by sec. 5,150, is is dir- 
ected that “All the moneys belonging to such 
Library Fund shall be apportioned by the 
Treasurer at all times, &c., and shall be paid 
over and according to such apportionment.” 
The moneys belonging to this fund must 
necessarily include all that has been legally 
paid into it, subject to such deductions, after 
it has been paid in as the laws authorize or 
require. Without questioning the right of 
the Legisleture to make such deductions as 
they deem expedient, except from fines, it is 
very clear that until they see fit to make 
such deductions—inasmuch as no money can 
be drawn from the Treasurer without some 
legal authority—the fund must remain invio- 
late. No provision of law has yet been en- 
acted allowing or requiring any money to be 
deducted from the fund. The criminal ex- 
penses are nota charge upon it. The clear 
proceéds, therefore, as the laws now stand, in- 
clude all sums paid into the treasury from 
the sources mentioned. 
It is unnecessary to consider the collateral 
questions argued. We are of opinion that 
the ‘‘reasurer is bound to include in his ap- 
portionment, and pay over to the several lo- 
cal officers, all moneys which are paid into 
his office on account of fines, penalties, for- 
feitures and recognoizances. A mandamus 
should therefore isssue as prayed. We do 
not, however, regard this as a proper case for 
costs. 





Premiums Awarded at the Horse Exhibi- 
tion at Jackson. 


Roadster Stallions 
B. F. Axtell, St. Lawrence, first premium.....-.$100 00 
B. W. Hornbeck, Abe Lincoln, A ns an eg 25 00 
Five Year Old Stallions, 

F, V. Smith, Rob Roy, first premium............ 7 00 
W. C. Duncan, Baron, second premium 
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Matched Mares or Geldings, 
D. B. Hibbard, first premium 
J. Nickleson, second premium 
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Taal Family Hore. = SS 
. E, Webster, Jim DeYoe, first premium...... 
8. N. Shattuck, Hillsdale, second Premium evenee 
Roadsters. 
J. D. Mizner, Burr Oak, first premium 
T. Spencer. Capitola, second premium 
Bie ota Single Roadsters. 
ford, Tat, first premium... ...-.......... 
K. ©. Barker, Henry McGregory, second premium 
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Pacing Horses. 
B. F. Axtell, Greyhound, single premium........ 
gen Four Year Old Stallions, 
. Duncan, Baron, first premium........... - 
8. Parks second — — nn endeimnen 4 


Three Year Old Colts, 
F. B. Case, first premium......- pahihsindcnanen 
M. Shoemaker, second premium..-.-.-......... 
Two Year Old Colts. 
8. M. Seeley, first premium..-.----------ceecene 
- Sharp, second premium -«- -«--......----0 
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R. J. Livings, first premium...-...... s eneeecece 
R. D. Jackson, second premium eceeces " 
ae Gents’ Saddle Horees, 

vi Merriman, first premiaum....----......cee 
D. B. Hibbard, second premium eccce onenee 
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Four Year Old Colts. 





George Nathan, first premium....-........------ 20 00 
A. B. Stetson, second premium..... ane conc ccceue 500 
Green Horses. 

Ff. B. Case, Lady Franklin, first premium.......- 20 00 
F. B. Case, Lawrence, second premium......-.«. 15 00 
Green Horses that never Trotted in 8:10. 

8. M. McGregory. an Nps first premium.......- 80 00 
G. M. Cady, Sar Wheel, second premium.......- 10 00 
Congress, 


Congress has agreed to adjourn on the 18th in 
stant. It is supposed that this action will pre- 
cluds any action on the admission of Kansas, on 
the Homestead bill, and on the bill for the altera- 
tion of the tariff. It will probably allow the mem- 
bere a full chance to participate in the Baltimore 
ané Richmond conventions that meet next week.* 

A bill has passed Congress for the punishment 
of U. S. Marshals and deputy-marshals where they 
allow prisoners to escape. 

The death of the Hon. Silas M. Burrows, a mem- 
ber from New York, was announced in both 
Houses on last Saturday. 

The appropriation bills are under consideration. 
If Congress adjourns next Monéay the business to 
be done previous, if done at all, will be very great. 
The printing report was taken up on Monday in 
the Senate and a resolution in favor of establish 
ing a Congressional printing office adopted. 

The committees of conference on the Home- 
stead bill had separated without being able to ar- 
rive at any agreement. 

In the discussion on the appropriation for the 
improvement of the Capital, the new Senate Cham- 
ber was declared a complete failure, and hopes 
were expressed that the old one would be used. 

The House on Monday stuck close to the appro- 
priation bills. 

The Senate was busy on Tuesday with the civil 
appropriation bill. The Tariff bill will be post- 
poned till next session. The appropriation in aid 
of the Agricultural Bureau of $40,000 was stricken 
out, but afterward restored. 

Beyond action on amendments to the | ostoffice 
deficiency bill, the navy bill, and the Indian ap 
propriations, nothing of importance was done. 

On Thursday the Senate, on motion of Mr. Hun- 
ter, made the movement predicted some time ago, 
to leave the Tariff bill for a future session, and to 
fund the twenty millions of outstanding treasury 
notes for five years by a clause iu the legislative 
appropriation bill, 

In the House a very important series of resolu- 
tions condemnatory of the President and of the 
Secretary of the Navy were passed, The rosolu- 
tions were introduced by the committee on ex- 
penditures in the Navy department. The first 
resolution declares that the Secretary of the Navy 
has, with the sanction of the President, abused his 
discretionary power in the selection of a coal 
agent, and in the purchase of fuel for the govern- 
ment; that the contract with Swift for live oak 
timber was in violation of law—and was adopted 
without a count; a motion to place the resolutiuns 
on the table being defeated by 120 against 65. 
The second resolution—that the contract made 
by the Secretary of the Navy in September, 1858, 
with W. C. M. Swift, for the delivery of live oak 
timber, was in violation of law, and in a manner 
unusual, improper, and injurious to the public ser- 
vice—was adopted by ayes 118, nays 60. 

The third resolution was read—that the distribu- 
tion by the Secretary of the Navy of the patron 
age of the Navy Yards among members of Con- 
gress is destructive of discipline, corruptive in 
tendency, and highly injurious to the public ser 
vice. Adopted by 128 to 61. 

The fourth resolution—that the President and 
Secretary of the Navy, by receiving and consider- 
ing the party relations of bidders for contracts 
with the United States, and the effect of award- 
ing contracts pending elections, have set an ex- 
ample dangerous to the public safety and deserv 
ing the reproach of the House—was adopted—106 
against 61, 


Political Notes of the Week. 


Zaz The Bell and Everett partisans held a rati- 
fication meeting in New York. 

Fes Scuyler Colfax has baen renominated for 
Congress in the ninth district of Indiana. 

fas Horatio Seymour of New York declines to 
be considered a candidate before the Baltimore 
convention. 

Jz The students at Ann Arbor have established 
a “University Republican Glub,” which all those 
who are in favor of the election of Lincoln are in- 
vited to join. 

Js Mr. Blair having been awarded his seat, 
has proposed to resign and test the question with 
Mr. Barrett before his constituents. To this Mr. 
Blair’s friends object. 

Jax Cassius M. Clay has delivered another 
speech at Richmond, Kentucky, where he was 
threatened to be shot. But he was successful in 
speaking, and his courage and that of his friends 
bore him through without an outbreak. 

Zax The letter which Greeley wrote to Mr. Sew- 
ard, and about which so much has been said, has 
been given to Mr. Greeley by Thurlow Weed, to 
whom it had been given for that purpose by Mr. 
Seward. 

Ise Gen. Houston of Texas has written a letter 
in response to a number of friends desirous of 
having him as their candidate for President. He 
plants himself strictly on the Constitution and the 
Union, as embracing the only principles by which 
he will be governed. He has no other platform, 

I We note that a good many papers are pub- 
lishing a letter signed Horace Greeley, as if it 
were the actual letter that the philosopher called 
for, and which he had written to Mr. Seward. The 
letter published is a squib invented by one of the 
New York dailies, and is not the letter. 

Ies-The Covode committee have nearly got 
through their work. Col. Forney is the latest 
witness of importance, and his disclosures have 
been such that a copy has been sent to the President 
and the witness is placed under obligation not to 
disclose his testimony until the examination is 
concluded, 

fs Wendell and Forney have been before the 
Covode committee. Among other things the lat- 
ter atated that he had been offered by Mr. Buchan- 











an the Consulate to Liverpool, or the mission to 








Russia or Prussia, if he would acquiesce in the 
policy of the administration, but he declined.— 
Mr. Wendell testified that be carried $10,000 in his 
pockets for weeks to present to Col. Forney, and 
if necessary, was authorized to increase it to $20,- 
000 or $85,000, if he would accept the Liverpool 
Consulate or the mission to one of the great Pow- 
ers of Europe, but Forney declined, 

Zs The Washington reports indicate that 
some of the southern young men have worked 
themselves into a very unnecessary excitement 
over Mr. Sumner’s late speech, and threaten an- 
other attack. If the police and the law cannot 
protect Representatives, Washington had better 
be abolished. We presume the notoriety gained 
by the perpetrator of the last attack, and the for- 
bearance exercised towards him, encouraged these 
parties with the idea that the same thing may be 
done twice, and another harvest of gold-headed 
canes reaped. An examination of the offender 
has proved that he was a drunken official named 
Henry, who wien sober was ashamed of his doings, 
and in company with the mayor, went to Mr. Sum. 
ner and apologized, This relieves the onus of this 
outrage from the shoulders on which it rested, 





THE RICHMOND CONVENTION. 

The convention appointed by the seceding dele. 
gates at Charleston, met at Richmond on the 9th 
instant, and organized by the appointment of Gen, 
Lubbrick ot Texas as chairman pro tem. A dele- 
gation from New York appeared and presented 
their credentials, as commissioners only. They 
were admitted to the floor as such commissioners. 
Their professions of devotion to the South and 
and their attempts to show their opposition to Mr. 
Douglas are the most sickening exhibitions of 
puerility and flunkeyism. John Erwin of Alaba.- 
ma was made President of the convention. His 
address on taking the chair was strongly against 
the adoption of squatter sovereignty, which he 
termed a serpent which must be strangled, Two 
resolutions were adopted, one declaring that it 
was not necessary to take any further action in 
relation to a platform, and the other that the con- 
vention reassemble on the 21st. The convention, 
after listening impatiently to a speech from Mr. 
Baldwin of New York, adjourned: so the mem- 
bers will participate in the Baltimore convention, 
if they get leave, which we somewsat doubt, judg- 
ing from the temper of a large number of the 
delegates to Baltimore, who seem to think they 
have already been as forbearing as possible with 
Yancey and his press-gang, and that any conces- 
sions to them will be asuicidal policy. Of course 
many of the members from the Southern States 
will think differently, and therefore we expect 
a very exciting time on this point of admission. 
Meanwhile it cannot be doubted that the determi- 
nation of these men is to lay the foundation of a 
disunion muvement, and that under the cover of 
their political action very treasonable designs are 
entertained. 





THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 
The attention of the political world is for the 


present directed to Baltimore and awaiting the 
action of the convention that meets on Monday 
next. We think that the real friends of Mr. Doug- 
las are firmer in their determination to nominate 
him than they were before the Charlestown meet- 
ing, whilst their opponents, having felt of their 
ground, are better prepared to concentrate their 
strength, The Douglas men speak confidently of 
their chances, but as yet the opposition have not 
unmasked their batteries, and it is yet impossible to 
ray from what point of the compass the blow will 
be struck. The noise and confusion of the Rich- 
mond operation may or may not be a blind, or 
feint, which attracts attention from the real ope- 
rations of the anti-Douglas men. 


NOMINATION IN THE SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT. 

F.C. Beaman, Esq., has been nominated for 
Congress by the republicans of the second district. 
Mr. Beaman is a lawyer of high standing in 
Adrian, and the nomination is considered one 
that will call out a strong vote, especially in Lena- 
wee, Hillsdale and Branch counties. 








General News, 

—The Detroit Light Guard go to Adrian to partici- 
pate in the Fourth celebration. 

—Gen. Jessup was struck with paralysis on the 8th of 
June, and but little hopes were entertained of his ree 
covery. 

—The Hon. George Bancroft is to deliver the address 
at the inauguration of the marble statue of Commodore 
Perry, which is to take place at Cleveland on the 9th of 
September next, 

—The Hon. John L. Schoolcraft died last week. Mr, 
Schoolcraft was for four yeaas member of Congress from 
Albany county, and was distinguished asa leading man 
in New York politics, 

—Heenan declares in a letter recently published in 
Wilkes’ Spirit, that he has never been married, and that 
the women who claim him have done so to gain some 
notoriety in a not very reputable way. 

—The excess of tolls on the canals, up to the Ist of 
June, for the present year, over 1859, was about $100,000. 
This is encouraging and shows that trade was better, 
that western produce was going forward and being sold. 

—A western visitor to Pike’s Peak having noticed the 
regularity of the’ winds, constructed a wagon with sails 
that carried him through in twenty days. The sails 
answered a very good purpose, if all we are told be true. 

—Seven of the Swans sent from Hamburgh to the city 
of New York have died. Their death is attributed to 
the great quantities of cake on which they were fed by 
the people who first saw them. The cake caused indi- 
gestion, and was poison to them. 

—The New York Central road are bringing out no 
less than twelve anti-dust cars. These cars are so ar- 
ranged that they are at all times as free of dust asa 
drawing room. The road has purchased the right, pay- 
ing $0,000 for it, 

—It is expected that the peach crop of Louisiana this 
year will be so large that the New Orleans market will 
be overrun, and it is proposed to ship, by express, 
peaches to the North, where they will arrive several 
weeks in advance of the season here. 

—Preparations are progressing, under the direction of 
the American Colonization Society, for the conveyance 
of the Africans captured on board the Wildfire, and now 
at Key West, to Liberia. The ship Castillian, of about 
1,000 tons burden, and now lying at New York, has been 
chartered for the outward trip at $12,000. 

—The pay Assistant Marshals are to receive for taking 
the census, is two cents a head for the population re- 
ported; the same for each death; fifteen cents for each 
industrial establishment, and ten cents for each farm of 
which they report the statistics. They also receive a 
traveling fee necessary to the discharge of their duties, 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 


NERAL EUROPEAN SUMMARY. 
It oe that France and Russia have come 


to terms relative to the partition of Turkey, and 
mean to go on with their plans whether Great 
Britain accedes to them or not. 


ITALIAN MATTERS. 

The Sardinian government are beginning to 
have trouble with the priesthood of Rome. The 
utmost forbearance that has been exercised 
amounts to nothing. No opportunity was allowed 
to pass, that the bishops and the priests could 
seize hold of, without a show of contempt for the 
new government. The offences at last became so 
rank that the government has arrested some of 
the bishops. It is likely that the question will be 
tested even in Italy whether the Pope’s authority 
shall be allowed to interfere with the government 
and laws. If once admitted to be supreme, of 
course the revolution was a futile attempt at 
change with no actual resalt, 


SICILY. 

The dispatches from Sicily continue to be very 
contradictory. But this is not surprising, when 
we consider the condition of affairs and the posi- 
tion of parties both politically and geographically, 
The possession of naval forces and the command 
of the coast by means of those forces and the 
garrisons along the coast of Sicily, prevents the 
revolutionists from sending out messengers. Be- 
sides, all their energies are bent not to only main- 
tain their ground and establish themselves firmly, 
put that of their friends is directed to sending in 
supplies of men and material of war. No pro- 
vision has been made for means of communication. 
All reports are received therefore through the 
agents and emissaries of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, and these have been proved undeniably 
false and made up to deceive. Again, Garibaldi 
after his landing had not only to organize his 
forces, but had also to retire into the interior and 
to fight his way to Palermo, a distance of ninety- 
five miles, That he has been successiul so far is 
now undoubted, for he is either before or in Pa- 
lermo, according to the intelligence received.— 
Palermo is the chief city of the west part of the 
island, and fall possession of it once gained, the 
revolutionary forces willl have a port where they 
can fit out naval expeditions, as well as a base for 
future operations, which will be necessary to drive 
the Bourbon troops out of the island. We think 
another week will give more definite intelligence 
of the operations, and will show that Sicily has 
freed herself. 

By the late dispatches it is allowed on one side 
that the populace of Palermo, a city of 200,000 in- 
habitants, are in a state of insurrection, that Gari- 
baldi had entered the city, and it was being bom 
barded by sea and land by the Bourbon troops.— 
On the contrary, Neapolitan dispa‘ches of the 26th 
May, state that the insurgents had been driven 
from their strong position at Tarco, sustaining 
great losses. Another of the 28th says “the 
troops of Garibaldi have been beaten at Piana, 
having had many killed and taken prisoners, and 
losing one cannon. The provinces are tranquil, 
and the revolutionists discouraged.” The official 
Roman Zeitung of the 27th says, “The bands of 
Garibaldi have been totally routed. Garibaldi is 
endeavoring himself to embark. The rebels ac 
cuse each other of trechery,” 

On the 29th an English steamer had arrived at 
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From the Pacific. 


Preparations for the war in Carson Valley 
against the Indians were going forward with great 
energy. 

The Pony Express throngh to San Francisco 
has been suspended on account of the depreda- 
tions of the Indians. Several of the stations have 
been plundered and broken up. The agent at 
Ruby Valley writes that three persons, employees 
of the express company at Ury Creek station, 
named John Applegate, of Louisville, Ky., Raphael 
Loscier, of Camden, near Lexington, Mo., and Jos. 
Aulcott, of Utah, have been murdered by the In 
dians, A command of twenty men, under Lieut. 
Weed, would proceed the next day (June 4th) to 
the scene of difficulties, to chastise the Indians, 
and re open the road as soon as possible. Every 
effort will be made to re-establish the stations and 
put the route in running order. 

Reliable information is received that all the 
Indian depredations have been instigated by 
whites. 

A rumor was current at Salt Lake that an emi- 
grant train had been cut off west of Ruby Valley, 
and nearly all of the party murdered. 


VARIETIES. 








A good baking powder is composed of 9 oz. bi 
carbonate of soda, 8 oz. of tartaric acid and 10 oz. 
of rice or fine wheat flour. 

Fraunhoffer, the celebrated German optician, 
made a machine with which he could draw 32,000 
lines in the breadth of an inch. 

One pair of millstones, 4 feet in diameter and 
making 120 revolutions per minute, can grind five 
bushels of wheat to flour in one hour. 

The shortest method of calculating the horse- 
power of engines is to use the unit of 550 Ibs. 
moved one foot per second, instead of 38,000 lbs, 
one foot per minute. 


Two hundred and fifty thousand muskrat skins 
have been bought by the Northwestern Fur Com- 
pany since last fall. The company are said to be 
strong as ever, and odorous to a high degree, 

A physician states that he had been called to 
attend several cases of colic arising from the use 
of cranberries and apples stewed in copper or 
bell metal vessels, and also from the use of water 
that had been conducted througe lead pipe. 

In man the temperature of the blood is 98 deg,, 
in sheep 102 degrees, in ducks 107 degrees. Dur. 
ing the chills of fever and ague the heat of man’s 
blood falls to 96 and 94 degrees, while at the height 
of fever it rises to 102 degrees, and even to 105, 

An active man in the prime of life can raise 
100 lbs. one foot per second, working ten hours 
per day; a horse can raise 550 Ibs. in the same 
space of time. These are units of horse and man 
powers. 

From the county of Franklin, Maine, with 20, 
000 inhabitants, $62,000 worth of dried fruit, and 
$30,000 worth of green apples were exported dur- 
ing the year 1859, This will give our friends 
some idea of the value of fruit culture. 

L, O. Colvin of Cincinnatus, New York, has 
taken out a patent for an improvement in cow 
milkers, We doubt whether the patent will bave 
much effect on some ot the old heads that have 
done their own milking up to the present time 
without any improvement worth mentioning. 





Naples, and dispatches to Paris an that 
Garibaldi, having collected all his forces and mili- 
tary material, attacked Palermo on the morning 
of the 26th, made himself master of all the out- 
works, and succeeded in entering the town. And 
a later dispatch to Paris on the 31st says again:— 
The bombardment of Palermo lasted several hours, 
Garibaldi entered the town on the 26th. The 
headquarters of Garibaldi are in the centre of the 
town, The number of killed is large. 

From all these statements it is plain that Sicily, 
though not by any means to be considered lost 
because the northwest end of the island has been 
gained by the revolutionists, is at least in a state 
of successful revolution so far, with a fair pros- 
pect. It is probable that (:aribaldi will organize 
a naval force immediately, the babits of the 
Sicilians making many of them good sailors.— 
When this is done look out for the fall of Messina 
and an attack on Naples itself. 


FROM THE PAGIFIC. 

Cuina.—Though nothing satisfactory had reach- 
ed Great Britain from China, we have advices by 
the overland route from the Pacific that news 
from China had reached San Francisco, and that 
the Chinese government had concluded to pay the 
English and French their expenses, and accede to 
alltheir demands. The ports and navigation of 
the rivers are to be free. 

The Americans are charged by the China Chron- 
icle with having been engaged in the Coolie trade, 
and a proclamation has been issued by a distin. 
guished Chinese official warning them against the 
practice of kidnapping. 

Japan.—In Japan the Prince Goitano, who was 
at the head of the present Japanese government, 
was assassinated on the 15ih of March. He was 
going from his house to the palace with his reti- 
nue, when he was attacked by fourteen Japanese 
dressed as travelers. His retinue had six killed 
and several wounded. One of the assassins, who 
was wounded and could not escape, had his head 
cut off by his comrads and carried off to prevent 
their peing recognized. Two of the assassins 
were persons of high rank, and had the privilege 
of cutting open their own abdomen with a sword, 
thereby preventing their property being confisca- 
ted, and saving their families from the disgrace 
that would entail upon them had they been be- 
headed. Thirty people were beheaded on the Ist 
of April, having been interested in the affair, 

Bince the death of the old Tycoon, under whose 
reign the treaty was made, there has been an en- 
tire change in the government, the present dynas- 
ty being opposed to foreign intercourse, throwing 
every obstacle in the way to interrupt trade and 
commerce that they possibly can without violating 
the treaty. The opposition, at the head of which 
is Prince Meto, is reporied as being as strong as 
the present government, and insurrection is mo- 
meniarily expected. Guard houses, with stands 
Of arins, are numerous both inthe towns and along 
the roads to the city of Jeddo. All foreigners are 
requested not to go out after dark, and are advised 


by their r 
pe Me espective Consuls to go armed at all 








RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. 

The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 


ers: 
“ Wx think the improvements put upon this machine 
(Kresy’s AMERICAN HARVESTER,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 


(“THE Most VaLvABLE MACHINE OR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, EITHER NEWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USE,”) 


and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
aes 0 MUST COMMEND IT TO THE F ARMING COMMUNITY 


THE AUTHORIZED EDITION ! 
GET THE BEST. 
THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 


BY WM. D. HOWELLS, ESQ, 
One Volume, 12mo, with Steel Portraits. Price, $1.00. 





MIE PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCE TO THE PUB- 
lic that their edition—THE AUTHORIZED ONE—will be 
ready about June 20th; and they have no hessitation 
in saying, that it will be altogether ag to any other 
edition announced. The story of Mr. Lincoln’s life is 
full of interest, and it has been gathered from the lips 
of his intimate friends—those who have known him 
from boyhood—and will, in every respect, be authentic; 
and is AUTHORIZED. 
G3" The Trade and Agents will be supplied on very 
liberal terms. Orders should be made at once, to secure 
an early supply. 


16,000 SOLD. 


THE DEBATES IN ILLINOIS, 


IN 1858, 


BETWEEN LINCOLN & DOUGLAS. 


One Volume, Koyal Octavo, 280 Pages. Cloth, 50 cts. ; 
Paper, 85 cents. 


FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., 
Publishers, Columbus, Ohio. 


HON. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


HON. STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 


VERY MAN INTERESTED IN POLITICS, ES- 
postal those who intend taking part in the present 
CA PAIGN , Should read the 


POLITICAL DEBATES 


between MR. LINCOLN and MR. DOUGLAS in the 
celebrated campaign of 1858, in Illinois, including other 








Speeches delivered by each of them, 
TERMS. 
50 cts a volume, cloth, 25cts. red copy, stitched. 
$40 per 100 copies, “ $30 per 100 copies, * 


The Trade supplied by 
PUTNAM, SMITH & CO., 
118 Woodward avenue, 


28-2 Under Russell House. 


THE BEST GARDEN IMPLEMENT! 
THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





We OFFER FOR SALE the Improved Hand Scarifier, 
an implement pre ne in its utility for the use 
of Gardenors, and one which is the most Iabor-seving 
implement at this season of any that is offered. During 
the spring these implements have been remodeled, made 
stronger and more efficient than those which were offer- 
ed last year, which was the first time they have been 
put in general use. . 
Orders for these implements wil! be filled as soon as 
received, Address J. B. BLOSS & CO, 
22 Monroe avenue, Detroit. 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


FISHER’S PATENT 


WROUGHTIRON MOWER. 


| ip MOWER has no side draught, weighs only 600 
pounds, and is the most simple in construction, and 
being made of wrought iron, it is the lightest and most 
desirable machine in market, We respectfully ask those 
wanting mowers to examine this machine before deci- 
ding to make a purchase. All eC F: will be prompt- 
ly answered. Address J. B. BLOSS &CO., 
at the American Seed Store, 
22 22 Monroe Avenue. 


PRINCE & CO’S 











IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The oldest Establishment in the United States 
employing Two Hundretl men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 


Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi- 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &c. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 


Exhibited, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRIVCE $ CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DEPOTS :—87 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS:—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo.” Ph. P) Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C, W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 


Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
wo feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in of part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every Reapect, and should ony repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

(ee Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas. 21-6m 


AGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF 


Christopher Columbus and his Crew! 


This Beautiful ey was designed by Ruvsens, 
one of the most celebrated artists that ever lived; the 
cost of the original design and plate being over $8000, 
size 22 by 29 inches. 

The Philadelphia Daily News says, “the mere nomi- 
nal sum asked for the engraving, is a sufficient induce- 
meut for persons to purchase, without the additional 


Gift.” 

SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 
To be given to the purchasers. For full particulars 
send for a Bill. 





Cash, 000 5 Cash, $300 
1 Cash, 000 10 Cash, $300 
1 Cash; $2,000 10 Cash, $250 
1 Cash, $1,500 10 Cash, $200 
1 Cash, $1,000 10 Sash, $100 
1 Cash, $500 10 Cash, $50 
1 Cash, $500 1000 Cash. $5000 


2] 
Cash, $500 2000 Cash, $5000 
Together with a great variety of other valuable Gifts, 
varying in value from 50 cents to $25. 

Any person enclosing in a letter $1 and five 8 cent 
Postage Stamps (to pay for postage and roller) shall re- 
ceive, by return of mail, the magnificent Engraving of 
Christopher Columbus, (and one of these valuable gifts 
as per Dill. 

ddress all orders for Bille or Engravings to 
P. 8. HERLINE & CO,, 
2(-8m Box 1812, Philadelphia, Penn. 


WALDBERG, NEAR HAVERSTRAW,; Nz Y~ 
IRST PUBLIC SALE OF THOROUGH-BRED 


Ayrshires, Devons, Shorthorns, &c. 
H. H. LEEDS & CO, announce for sale BY AUCTION, 
WITHOUT RESERVE, 

On Wednesday, 27th June next, 
Choice selections of the above varieties from the herds, 

&c.. of A. B. Concer. 

Suffolk Hero (13,799)—Messenger 8,155, and Jacintha’s 
Romeo and their get, among the Shorthorns—that of 
Exeter (198), Frank Quartly (205), &c., caene Se De- 
vons—Prize Bull Marmion 2d, of the get of imported 
Eric, &c., among the Ayrshires, will be offered, with a 
few 


e 

Berkshires, Essex and Suffolk Hogs, 
and also a trotting, stallion, horses, &c. 

Catalogues, with full igrees showing the remote 
strains af blood in the Devons and Shorthorns. collated 
with care from the Herd Books, may be had after the 
first day of*June, on application to the owner, or T. 
Howard Patterson, Herdsman, &c.. or H. H. Leeds & Co,, 
28 Nassau Street, New York City. 22-8t 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PAs 
HARRY SHIBRLS, A - PROPRIETOR. 











RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted, Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Philip, Flour, Dutton 
Hight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
Peas, &., at PENFIELD’S 
108 Woodward Ave Detroit, 


DRAIN TILE! A 
E KEEP OONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 








different kinds of Drain Theat 
PENFIELD's, 103 Woodward avenue, 


HARBISON’S 


IMPROVED MOVABLE COMB 


REE BMIVeE. 


PATENTED JANUARY 4, 1859. 


oe of the advantages which this hive possesses 
over other hives now offered to the public, are: 

Ist. The shape and size: being fifteen inches square 
on the outside, by thirty inches high; conforming to the 
natural liubits and requirements of the bee. and econo- 
mizing the animal heat of the colony better than any 
other shaped hive; its symmetrical shape presenting 
@ pleasing and ornaments] appearance in the Apiary, as 
weil us being exsily and cheaply constructed 

2a ‘The convenient and very efficient mode of venti- 
lating the hive through the graduated chamber, sop ly= 
ings sufficient amount of aii and excluding the lig Kf 

. The ease with which all filth that accumulates in 
the hive, oron the bottem board can be cleaned out; 
and moth or worins that may infest the colony may be 
dislodged and destroyed. 

4th. The ease with which access can be had to the in- 
terior of the hive, by the peculiar manner in which the 
door and lid is arrang d; giving free access to every 
part of the hive; and when closed it is free from water 
running into and standing in the joints, as in the case 
where a cap is set in a rabbet or groove. 

5th. The great improvement on frames; combining 
the movable comb principle with the adjustable, or so 
constructing the frames as to suit any sized comb in 
transferring from common hives, by moving the adjusti- 
ble bar up or down. 

6th. The very convenient method of adjusting the 
frame, to secure the proper space between the comhs at 
all times, and fixing them ina perpendicular position 
and retaining them firmly and immovably in their pro- 
per pen ; and yet being easily removed when desired. 

7th. The general construction of the hive is such as 
to permit the removal of any or all the combs of a hive 
with ease and dispatch, thereby enabling the apiarian to 
increase his stock of bees by division or artificial swarms 
at ponerse he can also supply queenless colonies with 
embryo queens, or combs which contain new laid eens 
or young larva, from which they will rear queens, It 
also affords ample facilities to examine the condition of 
each at any period of the year, and when necessary 
equalize the stores of honey and pllen, by taking combs 
from those having plenty and exchanging with those 
having but a limited supply, thereby ensuring the suc- 
cess of all the stocks in the Apiary. 

8th. The honey board is so arranged as to prevent the 
queen ae to the spare honey receptacles, where 
she frequently deposits eggs in combs that should be fil- 
led only witn a pure article of wy a Queens fre- 
quently ascend when speainee are left above the princi- 
pal breeding department, and are often lost in removing 
the boxes of honey, thereby endangering the prosperity 
of the entire colony. It permits all necessary operas 
tions to be perfurmed without injuring or killing the 
bees; it gives tue power of inspecting or examining the 
condition of your bees at any time, by raising up your 
combs; it is easily seen if the worm is in the comb—if 
80, it is easily taken out; it enables the apiarian to mule 
tiply his stocks as fast as itis profitable, without diffi- 
culty. 

There are many advantages in the hive too numerous 
to mention. Try it for yourselves; it will satisfy all 
re bee men, if not prejudiced. Give it a fair trial— 

will transfer bees from the old hive into this, and give 
satisfaction or no pay. My hives I pay one dollar for 
making; everything found, timber dressed by machine- 
ry; the first cost don’t vary far from $2 00, well finish- 
ed. County and township rights will be sold at a rea- 


sonable price. Address 
20 A. F. MOON, Paw Paw, Mich. 
SANFORD’S 
LIVER IN VIGORA TOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 


T is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved; e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to, a » |with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is a recommended, 

It has cured thousands! © within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of relies, as the nus 
owe unsolicited certi-| E™ ficates in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- “ ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking’ @@ 'it, and used in such quan- 








tities as to act gently on ‘the Bowels. 
Let the dictates of your judgment guide you in 
the use of the LIVER) —s INV 1GORATOR, 


andit will cure Liver Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-,"™ P epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer| ;» Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, ‘Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive-| = ness, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor-| = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu-| llence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak- 2 lmesses, and may be 
used successfully as an (Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will) gy cure SEC HEAD- 
AC (as thousands \can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or| > ‘three teaspoonfuls 





are em at com-| ay |mencement of attack. 
All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. —_ | 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE IN VIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 








The Family Ca-| .)thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- w tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| .> ng demand from those. 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express| ,.4 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 

The Profession well|™™|know that different Ca- 

thartics act on different fx portions of the bowels. 
The FAMILY CA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a = variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| == | good and safe in all 
cases where a{Cathartic needed, such as De= 
rangements of the/E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| &|and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if sogeeet, lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of pe- os tite, a Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the body, 
Restlessness pm |Headache or 
weightin the hea all Im flammatory 
1D jpeasen,  Worme jin Children o 
Adults, HRheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many] & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 


Dose, | to 8. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed yd Drageiste generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade in all the ay gyi 

s. T. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
8i-lyr.tf 835 Broadway, New York. 


HOWB’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. ’57 and °58. 

FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 

Howr’s ScALEs For ALL Usss, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn floor, and easily removed. 

No od: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
Jaction or taken back. . 

Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 93 Mxin st., 
44-ly Buffulu, N. Y- 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. 
R SALE at Punrrerv’s Agr’ Warznovss, at mane 











ufacturer’s prices, freight added; and can be seen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mish. 68 tf 





IT IS NOT TOO MUCH TO SAY 
SINCE ALL, 


OLD AND YOUNG, 


AFFIRM ITS TRUTH, 


Viz: That Professor Wood’s Hair Restorative 
Will preserve infalldly the growth and color of the 
hair, it used two or three times a week, to any imagin- 
able age. Perfectly restore the gray, cover the bald 
with nature’s own ornament, the bai make it more 
soft and beautiful than 7 oil, and preserve the scalp 
free from all diseases to the greatest age. Statesmen, 
Judges, Attorneys, Doctors, Clergymen; Professional 
men and Gentlemen and Ladias of all classes, all over 
the world, bear testimony that we do not say too much 
inits favor. Read the following and judge: 
my wy | Grove, St. Charles Co,, Mo., Nov, 19, 1857. 
Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir: Some time last summer 
we were induced to use some of your Hair Restorative 
and its effects were so wonderful, we feel it our duty to 


* you and the afflicted, to report it. 


Our little son’s head for some time had been perfectly 
covered with sores, and some called it scald head. The 
hair almost entirely came off in consequence, when a 
friend, seeing his sufferings, advised us to use your Re- 
storative; we did so with little hope of success, but to 
our surprise, and that of all our friends, a very few ap- 
plications removed the disease entirely, and a new and 
luxuriant crop of hair soon starteu out, and we can now 
say that our boy has as healthy a sonlp, ond as luxuriant 
acrop of hair as any other child. e can, therefore, 
and do hereby, recommend your Restorative, as a per- 
fect remedy for all diseases of the scalp and hair. We 
are yours respectfully, 

GEO. W. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
SARAH A, HIGGINBOTHAM. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir, My hair had, for several years 
been becoming prematurely gray, accompanied by a 
harshness which rendered the constant use of oil neces- 
sary in dressing it. When I commenced using your 
llair Restorative about two months ago it was in that 
condition; and having continued its use till within the 
last three weeks, it has turned to its natural color, and 
assumed a softness and lustre greatly to be preferred to 
those produced by the application of oils or any other 
preparation I have ever used. I regard it as an indis- 
pensable article for every lady's toilet, whether to be 
used as a Hair Restorative or for the simple purpose of 
dressing or beautifying the hair. You have permission 
to refer to me all who entertain any doubt of its per- 
forming all that 1s claimed for it. 

: MRS. 0. SYMONDS, 

Cincinnati, 0., Feb. 10, 1857, 114 Third st. 

: Wellington, Mo., Dec. 5, 1857. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir; By the advise of a friend of 
mine, who had been using your Hair Restorative, I was 
induced to try it, Ihad the fever, some time last May, 
and nearly every hair in my head came out. Now my 
hair has come in a great gleal thicker than ever it was. 
Nothing but a duty and sympathy that I feel to commue 
nicate to others who are afflicted as I have been, would 
induce me to give this public acknowledgment of the 
benefit I have received from Prof. Wood’s Hair Restora- 
tive. Yours respectfully, A. R. JACOBS. 
The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds ¥ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty per cents more in proportion, and retails $3, 

. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
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Dealers. 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz; Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics, 


WE, i undersigned, have for several years past 
B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 
Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 








ous, complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 

W. Bristor, Utica, T. M. Hunt, Auburn, 

J. J. Foor, Hamilton, J. Osporn, Seneca Falls, 


L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Keiry & Co., Geneva, 

8. Wuite & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica, Fiton & Dintavr, Syracuse, 
W. Sraver & Son, Batavia, J. Owzn & Co., Detroi 

J. G. Barierr, Leroy, H. & E. Gaytorp, Cleveland 
T. Brapuz, Elmira, G. WiLLArp, Ashtabula, 

A. I. Matruews, Buffalo, G. G. Giixet, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. Itis particularly useful to Children when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate . 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale J. 8. Curaserr & Co., 
Detroit; Farranp & SHELEY, Detroit: T. & J. Hinou- 


MAM, Detroit; and by Druggists generally. 
: , CN OTT I, Generel Agen 
16 6m Auburn, N. Y. 





AYER’S AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY OURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 


REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 
ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 


We are enabled here to offer to the community a rem- 
edy which, while it cures the above complaints with 
certainty, is still perfectly harmless in any quantity.— 
Such a remedy is invaluable in districts where these 
afflicting disorders prevail. The “Cure” expels the mi- 
asmatic poison of Frver anp AcuxE from the system, 
and prevents the development of the disease, if’ taken 
on the first approach of its premonitory symptoms, It 
is not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where 
FEVER AND AGUE prevails, every body should have it 
and use it freely both for cure and protection. It is 
hoped this price will place it within the reach of all— 
the poor as well as the rich. A great superiority of this 
remedy over any other ever discovered for the speedy 
and certain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no 
Quinine or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism 
or other injurious effects whatever upon the constitu- 
tion. ‘Those cured by it are leftas healthy as if they 
had never had the disease, 

Fever and Agueis not alone the consequence of the 
Iniasimatic poison. A great variety of disorders arise 
from its irritation, among which are Newralgia, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Tootha Ear- 
ache, Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection 
4 the Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, 

-aralysis, and Derangement of Stomach, all of which, 
when originating in this cause, put on the intermittent 
type, or me periodical. This “Cure” expela the 
poison from the blood, and consequently cures them all 
alike. It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and 
persons traveling or temporarily residing in the mala- 
rious districts. If taken occasionally or daily while ex- 
posed to the infection, that will be excreted from the 
system, and cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity 
towipen into disease. Hence it is even more valuable 
for protection than cure, and few will ever suffer from 
Intermittents if they avail themselves of the protection 
this remedy affords, 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 

and by all Druggists every where. 18-3m 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use, 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
. JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 
| vad at 








PENFIELD'S, 108. Woodward avenue, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








The Honsebold. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the dread of idleness.” —PRovERBS, 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 

















SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY: 


The creaking wagon’s in the shed, 
The busy flail is heard no more; 

The horse is littered down and fed, 

The harness hangs above his head, 
The whip behind the door, 


His leather gloves and hooked bill 
To-day the woodman throws aside ; 

The blacksmith’s fiery forge is still; 

The wooden wheel of the old mill 
Sleeps by the mill-dam wide. 


The miller’s boat is anchored where 
Far out, the water lilies sleep ; 

You see their shadows mirrored there, 

The broad white flowers reflected clear, 
Withing the mill-pond deep. 


The harrow’s in the garden shed, 
Hoe, rake, and spade are put away; 
Unweeded stands the onion bed, 
The gardener from his work hath fled : 
"Tis holy Sabbath day. 


Upon the wall the white cat sleeps, 

By which the churn and milk pans lie; 
A drowsy watch the house dog ke®ps, 
And scarcely from his dull eye 

Upon the passer by. 


And sweetly over hill and dale 

The silvery sounding church bells ring: 
Across the moor and down the dale 
They come and go and on the gale 

Their Sabbath tidings fling. 


From where the whitewashed Sunday School 
Peeps out between the poplars dim, 

Which ever throw their shadows cool 

Far out upon the rocky pool» 
You hear the Sabbath hymn. 


From farm and field, and grange grown gray, 
From woodland walks and winding ways, 
The old and young, the grave and way, 
Unto the old church come to pray, 
And sing God’s holy praise. 


adiines 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING. 





The letter of Rustic Nell in our last paper 
was rather long, but well worth all the room it 
occupied, and should be carefully read every 
word of it by every girl in Michigan. It will 
do more good than a thousand stormy lec- 
tures on woman's rights, Read it mothers, 
and impress its truths and wholesome advice 
upon the minds of your daugters. 

Mrs, Helen M. Wheeler has been delivering 
a course of lectures in this city during the 
past week on the science of Anatomy and 
Physiology. We understand that she intends 
to go through the State, giving these lectures 
at every point where she may meet with en- 
couragement to do so. Mrs. Wheeler is an 
educated woman; she is an easy, graceful, 
pleasing speaker, and treats her subject with 
the familiarity of an experienced anatomist. 
Her discourses are illustrated by life-size an- 
atomical plates and an artificial female figure, 
also life size, which shows all the important 
organs and tissues of the human body, and 
can be separated to auswer the purposes of 
dissection. These lectures should be heard 
by every woman, and we hope that wherever 
Mrs. Wheeler goes she will meet with a wel- 
come and ready response by those whom 
she seems so earnestly striving to benefit. 

Mr. Godey sends out his Lady’s Book for 
July almost a month in advance of the date, 
which will not seem so great a miracle after 
all, when it is known that nearly all the 
plates representing new fashions and novel- 
tics in fancy work have been published in 
English, French and German feriodicals two 
and three months ago, Of the literary mer 
its of the magazine, as far as we have had 
patience to examine it, there is nothing fa- 
vorable to say. Two or three love sto1ies 
and the vulgar and shameless Slimmens pa- 
pers are about all, aside from descriptions of 
the numerous illustrations. A friend said to 
us the other day, ‘“‘The Lady’s Book must be 
in its dotage now; it is sadly degenerated 
from what I can remember it many years 
ago.” 

The following paragraph is going the 
rounds of the press. How true is the senti- 
ment here expressed, and so true in regard to 
both parents as one. Teachers may take a 
a lesson to themselves from it too: 

“ A father never gains the affection of his 
children by refusing to decide their disputes, 
or settle them; but he loses a vast deal of 
their respect if he evades or shuns the sub- 
ject, And those opinions expressed before 

the younger members of the family should 
be held consistently. It will not do to state 
one thing in theory, and allow your children 
to see you reverse it in practice daily and 
hourly; by such a method one thing is en- 
sured—contempt; and contempt is alike fatal 
to love, respect, or imitation.” 





ja A Frenchman, intending to compliment a 
@ young lady by calling her a gentle lamb, said, 
“ Bhe is one mutton as is email.” 


The Fashions—Where to get the Best. 


Several times’ in the course of our rambles 
in the country the questions have been asked 
us, What is worn or what is going to be worn 
in the city this season? What is the latest 
style for bonnets and mantillas? and various 
other inquiries regarding matters in which 
the wives and daughters of our subscribers 
are interested, With a view to answering 
these questions in a measure, we have this 
week taken pains to look through a few of 
the principal millinery and dry goods stores, 
and here make note of what was to be seen. 
The three houses which seem to have the 
most extensive and richest assortments of 
summer bonnets are Campbell & Lion, Freed- 
man Brothers and Mrs. James. The latter 
has a splendid store in the new Merrill block, 
fronting on Jefferson Avenue. She has a 
very elegant display of summer millinery 
goods of all kinds. Her styles of bonnets 
are always fresh and in excellent taste, and 
her stock so large and varied that every fan- 
cy may be suited, as well as every purse.— 
We are glad to see that the odious, bagging, cap 
crown bonnets are discarded. What lady of 
taste would want to disfigure her head with 
a pudding bag attached to a sugar scoop? 
The neat round crown is now most generally 
adopted; those who have been so unfortunate 
as to get the baggy ones, can have them 
drawn into shape by putting in a piece of 
stiff muslin and shirring the silk or other ma- 
terial across, or up and down, as they may 
like. Some of Mrs. James’ late made sum- 
mer hats are very exquisite both in shape 
and material. There is one in particular, of 
the finest white chip, with cape and fold over 
the brim of most delicate white velvet, lightly 
striped with blue, and covered with a fall of 
rich point lace. The outside is beautifully 
ornamented with a cluster of forget-me-nots 
and passion flowers, and the face trimming is 
of blonde and forget-me-nots, with strings 
of broad white ribbon delicately striped with 
blue. Two others of lilac purple crape, and 
one of white crape shirred with straw, are 
quite as beautiful, but where there are so 
many of which the same may be said, it is 

not necessary to particularise. Mrs, James 
has also a very rich and elegant assortment 
of silk and lace mantillas, shawls, capes and 

so forth, besides the newest styles of ribbons, 

flowers and fancy head dresses. 

As the Freedman Brothers are liberal ad- 

vertisers it is probably well known that they 

have purchased the large store adjoining 

their own, so long known as “Holmes,” and, 

bringing the two extensive establishments in- 

to one, have now faciiities for accommodating 

customers scarcely equalled by any in the 

city. The millinery rooms on the second 

floor are large and well filled with beautiful 

specimens of womanly taste and ingenuity, 

in the shape of every kind of adornment for 

the head and shoulders thut can be desired. 

Any number of simple, elegant summer hats, 

just such as would heighten the charms of 
farmers’ daughters may be seen in their show 

room, and the prices, we doubt not, wou'd 

suit the fathers’ purse as well. We note 
that straw, chip and Neapolitan are the prin- 
cipal materials for serviceable bonnets.— 
Those who can afford a new one for each 
season, can have them of crape, illusion, 
spotted lace or other delicate material.— 
There are some very pretty new styles of 
Neapolitan spotted with straw, which it is 
said will be much worn this summer, at least, 
we were told they were “ all the rage” at the 
east. Flowers are very much used in trim- 
ming, both outside and in. They are worn 
in clusters. Daisies and forget-me-nots pre 


vail. 

Campbell and Liun’s; everybody who has 
ever been in Detroit to trade, knows where to 
find the splendid store on the corner of Con- 
gress street and Woodward Avenue; and 
those who want bonnets know or soon find 
the way to the handsome millinery room 
above. What has been said of freshness of 
style and variety to choose from in other 
places, is equally true here. There are some 
very elegant hats, such as perhaps only ultra 
fashionable city ladies would feel at home in; 
but, if we judge aright, from appearances both 
of goods and customers, the great popularity 
of this firm lies in the fact that they under- 
stand and provide for the wants of the coun- 
try. They know very weli, as we all do, that 
with all their good sense and their solemn 
shakes of the head when one speaks to them 
about the fashions, farmers do like to see 
their wives and daughters dress well. Some 
very sharp things are said about the new bon- 
nets; they are called sugar scoops, coal seute 
tles, and so on, but let wife or the girls talk 
of buying one, and these sensible men_ will 
at once object to their having any of those 
“old-fashioned top-knots brought inte the 





saucers! no, indeed! If you get anything, 
get a bonnet, and not a mere pretence for 


one.” 
An incident illustrating a man’s good judge- 


ment when brought to the test, occurred in 
one of these stores while we were present.— 
A stout, wholesome looking farmer was there 
with his wife and daughter, helping them sel- 
ect bonnets, and ribbons and flowers to trim 
them with. The women were inclined to be 
very economical, much to their praise be it 
said, only that their economy took a turn the 
wrong way. They spoke of getting some- 
thing cheap and common, with cheap flowers, 
so that all together both bonnets “ wouldn't 
cost much.” But the farmer said; “Get good 
ones while you are about it, with good rib- 
bons and things to put on them. Then they 
will be worth more, and you will think more 
of them. That’s the way I do when I buy 
a horse or cow, and that’s the only kind of 
economy that pays.” 

So all three put their heads together, made 
a handsome and judicious purchase and went 
away satisfied. 

The latest styles of bonnets are really 
much more becoming than the little vanity 
caps of last year, or the high pokerish fronts 
that put forth their pretensions early in the 
spring. The brim is made to set up and 
well forward, covering the top of the head 
more than formerly, and giving room for the 
ruche or other inside trimming without crush- 
ing it. 

For dress mant'llas, mantles, shawls, and 
so forth, lace is very much worn, These 
graceful articles of costume are of ample size 
and of nearly every conceivable form. But 
they are generally so expensive, and come in 
wear for so short a time, that we would great- 
ly prefer the more useful and substantial ones 
made of silk. The new styles are full and 
flowing, quite long, finished with a broad 
hem, and trimmed over the shoulders with 
lace or heavy fringe headed with gimp. Many 
of them have the deep pointed hood with 
rich cord and tassel at the back For more 
common use, however, mantilla or large capes 
are made of the same material as the dress. 
This is a great convenience, especially to la. 
dies traveling, or for all kinds of ordinary 
home wear, both in city and country. These 
serviceable mantelets are made to look very 
genteel and dressy, and not at all like the old 
dusters of a year or two ago, which on a la 
dy’s shoulders were about as graceful as a 
table.cloth wrapped around a molasses cask, 
At Campbell and Linn’s we were shown 
some very eplendid dress goods, The most 
elegant of the silken summer fabrics, light tis- 
sues of every shade and tint, were, so the 
obliging salesman said, “only twenty dollars a 
pattern.” These of course would not do 
much service among the huckleberry bushes 
or in a blackberry patch, but they displayed 
a variety of other goods that would be too 
many to be enumerated here. Gray of dif- 
ferent shades, seems to be the prevailing tint 
for ground work of summer dresses. They 
havea very pretty article, now much worn at 
the east, called Barege Anglaise which is 
light and airy in texture and might be worn 
almost any length of time, one would think, 
without looking soiled. Most of the dress 
goods, that is, those sought for by the 
most fashionable as party or evening dresses, 
come 1n patterns with borders of bright colors 
for flounces and upper skirts. Small checks 
and mixed grounds are much worn for street 
and traveling dresses. Wherever stripes are 
found, and they are very common, of all 
widths and colors, from the size of a knitting 
needle to a rainbow, they all run across the 
fabric, and not lengthwise. We notice too 
that balzarines are coming in again; some 
pretty pieces both plain and in patterns were 
shown. In short there seems no end to the 
variety of materials for dresses; it would be 
impossible to remember half the names re« 
peated to us descriptive of the different styles 
and qualities, The best way for our lady 
readers to find out all about them, is, when 
they come to town, to goin and examine for 
themselves. If they cannot come, a good na- 
tured father or brother or husband will do as 
well. In one of the above named stores, we 
saw a man from the country, and a good way 
out in it too, buying one of the bigh priced 
silk mantillas to take home as a present for 
his wife; and no woman could have shown 
better judgment in the selection than he did. 

The Fourth of July is at hand; a great 
many fine things and beautiful and use- 
ful things will be wanted, to enable 
people to celebrate properly. We have 
shown where they may be found. Hereafter 
we shall endeavor to keep our readers better 
informed of changes that may take place in 


It isa hranch of the household that has been 





house again, the little geod for nothing tea- 


neglected, partly for want of time to attead 
to it properly, and partly because, not being 


the fashions of the day than we have done. 





very fashionably inclined, it was an easy mat- 
ter to pass it over so long as we were not 
aware how much the want was felt by our 
readers. Now we shall do our best to gratify 
them with a reasonable amount of such infor- 
mation, and trust that in return they wi'l not 
be backward in communicating to the house- 
hold whatever may be of interest in their dif- 
ferent departments of life, in kitchen, parlor, 
garden or nursery. 


People and Things at Washington. 


The great national monument, which for 
some years past has been in process of erec:- 
tion at Washington, seems now to be at a 
stand-still, It presents rather a melancholy 
spectacle, standing, in its unfinished condition, 
in a broad open field, with not a tree, shrub 
or dwelling near to relieve the flatness and 
barrenness of the prospect. It is now about 
one hundred and seventy-five feet high. I as 
cended the steps at its base and went inside 
the shaft. It is covered over at the top to 
prevent damage to the work by storms, but 
the temporary roof is sadly deficient. The 
whole inside of the column was wet and drip- 
ping from the effects of a slight morning 
shower. The walls looked asif they were 
never free from dampness and mould. A few 
of the blocks that have been sent there from 
different states are set in their places, but are 
so high up that the inscriptions cannot be 
read, The others are kept in a little work 
shanty near by. I wentintoseethem. Sev- 
eral are from foreign countries, and many 
have very elaborate inscriptions. The three 
handsomest I saw were from Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Tennessee, 

Directly north of the monument, perhaps 
a mile distant, stands the President’s nouse— 
the famous White House—covated by so 
many, enjoyed by so few. The grounds 
around this, as also around all the govern- 
ment buildings in the vicinity, are handsome- 
ly laid out and in excellent keeping. It isa 
pleasure to look at the deep, cool shadows of 
the full-foliaged trees on the clean, velvet like 
sward and gravel walks, I went into the White 
House, but was only admitted to the East 
Room and the Green Room, and did not see 
the President at all. The Irish waiter at the 
door told us he was not visible that day, and 
that, as the ladies of the house were all down 
stairs in the morning, all the rooms except 
the two mentioned were closed to strangers. 

La Fayette Square, with the equestrian 
statue of Jackson in the centre, is directly in 
front of the President’s house A mile toward 
the east is the Capitol, an immense structure 
of white marble, all buried in tae foliage of 
its surrounding trees except the great unfin- 
ished dome, with its naked timbers, its wheels 
and pulleys and busy workmen on the top.— 
The grounds around the Capitol are the most 
beautifal of anyI ever saw. The shade trees 
are principally linden and horse chestnut.— 
The latter were gorgeous with their showy 
flowors, perfect pyramids of fragrant bloom, 
while I was there. A broad, stone-flagged 
walk leads from the gate to the wide flights 
of stone steps that are to lead you inside the 
Capitol; up these steps you go, beside a great 
marble basin with its fountain and swarms of 
gold fish, to the broad landing, then turn and 
up another flight, and still another, till, by 
the time you reach the great rotunda, you are 
glad to accept of the provisos there made for 
the relief of trembling knees and back bones 
that threaten to give out. There you can sit 
on benches or stools, and look at the great 
pictures that fill the panels of the circular wall 
around you, while you are resting. ‘The two 
that held my eyes the longest were the Em- 
barking of the Pilgrims, and the Baptism of 
Pocahontas. 

Though I was in the Capitol, and al! over it 
several times, the whole interior seems to me 
now one bewildering labyrinth of marble halls 
and staircases, and splendid rooms whose walls 
are inlaid with mirrors, and arabesques of 
gold, and frescoed angels, and I know not 
what of glitter and grandeur from floor to ceil- 
ing of the almost endless galleries and cham- 
bers through which I was led. I was in the 
gallery of the Senate Chamber three different 
days when the Senate was in session. I also 
attended Divine service there on the Sabbath, 
and listened to a very eloquent discourse by 
the Reverend Thon.as H. Stockton, 

The gallery does not seem a good place to 
hear what is going on below. Hither. the 
voices of the speakers are too much dissipated 
by the distance, or there is too much confu 
sion going on both around you and beneath. 
People are constantly rising up and going out, 
and others crowding in, and there is the rat- 
tling of newspapers, the low talking of Sena- 
tors leaning towards each other in their seats 
the giggling and fidgeting of the fussily dress- 
ed girls besidé you, who have stayed long 
enough to show their new bonnet, and are 








now anxious how they may get out without 
being crushed out of shape by the crowds 
thronging in; then just at your other elbow 
sit a newly married pair, who give you the 
benefit of their soft whisperings and honey 
moon chat; a bald headed gentleman and 
sharp-faced lady are talking politics in front 
of you, while at your back a balloon of pur- 
ple silk, inflated with toadyism, is pouring out 
volumes of gas in rapturous praise of the 
wife of the Honorable Senator who “ has the 
floor.” You want to hear the speech. You 
listen downwards with all your might, but in 
spite of every effort can only now and then 
catch one or two of the emphatic words which 
Mr. Douglass is very fond of bringing out 
with a peculiar shake of his head, meant, no 
doubt, to be very ominous and impressive.— 
Perbaps you would feet itso if anything of the 
counectiou reached your ears. But just as 
you are getting an idea of what he is at, the 
toady behind you begins to croak to some one 
at her side. 

“Look at her! Look at her now! How 
exquisite! Did you ever see a face so beauti- 
ful? It is like chiselled marble. Every feat. 
ure is perfect. Where could you alter it?— 
How could she be improved? Is she not por- 
fectly splendid? She has such a queenly air, 
and is so graceful. I was introduced to her 
to-day, and she spoke to me so kindly! OI 
think she is so beautiful!” and so forth, and 
80 On. 

Well, as we can hear nothing of the speech 
with this ado in our ears, let us leave the lit- 
tle Senator shaking his large head and bushy 
locks at the imminent risk of disjointing his 
short neck, and take a look at this prodigy 
whose beauty is exciting so much commotion 
in the brain of our purple silk neighbor.— 
Mrs. Douglas sits almost facing us, not ten 
feet distant. As her eyes are fixed intently 
upon her husband, her face is turned a little 
from us, and we have a good view, partly front 
and partly profile, of her features. She is 
what we western people would call a real 
wholesome, good looking woman. Her 
face is rather full, her nose very small and 
straight, ber eyes, I think, are dark, her fore- 
head low and not intellectual, and her cheeks 
are somewhat deeply tinted with a color that 
never varies a shade, look at her in what 
light you may, or whatever may be her own 
emotions or the temperature ofthe room. As 
she sits now, the expression about her mouth 
and chin is rather sweet, innocent, and earnest. 
You are pleased with it. But watch and list- 
en when she speaks to those around her, as I 
heard her yesterday, and you will see the lips 
drawn flatly against the teeth, and hear a lit- 
tle affected lisp in the voice which, to my 
mind, quite destroys the charm, and detracts 
greatly from the dignity with which her posi- 
tion and the prints of the day have invested 
her. Good strong words, gentle and lady-like, 
but full, rounded and well-toned, should come 
from such lips. They were never made to 
mince, and mew, and lips, and prim, and their 
owner in using them so does herself and them 
great injustice. Mrs. D. is a very good look- 
ing woman, as I said, but for that angelic 
beauty of face and that faultless form of which 
we have read so much, you may scrutinize 
her in vain. Her shoulders are too high and 
square for a model bust, and her face, though 
handsome enough, is not one that would at- 
tract particular notice among a hundred oth- 
ers of average good looks. There are dozens 
of farmers’ girls ir Michigan at this moment, 
working in their mothers’ kitchens, weeding in 
the gardens and milking the cows in the barn- 
yard, who are quite as handsome, and many 
of them I dare say, ‘quite as intellectual, 

I love to see beautiful women, and to hear 
them praised, and can praise them myself 
with heart and tongue and pen, but this ful- 
some, fawning flattery that sees no faults 
where it hopes for favors is despicable. 

Mr. Douglass has been so often described 
that I need not take up room with his portrait 
here, though to say truth, he is too short to 
take up much room any where. He was 
speaking in a most energetic manner, and 
seemed to be saying some very effective things 
that day, and I did regret most sincerely that 
T could not be permitted to hear him, But 


so it was. 
Twice I was in the gallery of the House of 


Representatives and both times saw the mem- 
bers looking and acting as it is said they 
nearly always do, like a parcel of unruly, ill- 
mannered school boys. Indeed, I never did 
see school boys in such predicaments, nor 
hear them use such shocking language, and 
in such a place, and so many strangers and 
ladies too, They sat in all kinds of undigni- 
fied, loafer-like positions, most of them flat 
on their backs in chairs and seats, with their 
feet up on tables and chairbacks higher than 
their heads. Some werereading newspapers, 
some were talking to each other, and about 
half a dozen “had the floor” at on® “ in a 
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state of terrible excitement, calling one anoth- 
er all manner of ugly names, shaking clenched 
fists in each others’ faces, and making a scene 
of noise and confusion equal to any Indias 
pow-wow. Atlength one more frantic than the 
rest threatened some terrible outrage, at 
which a score or more sprang to their feet, 
when his cooler headed friends took him by 
main force and dragged him to the other side 
of the room. We left then, too, thinking we 
had seen enough. It is said that there are 
influences in certain private apartments 10 
the basement of the Capitol, to which much 
of this fiery ebullition of temper may be tra- 
ced—places where evil spirits are kept bot- 
tled for the especial use of the honorable Sen- 
ators and Representatives. Temperance men, 
think of this when you cast your votes to 
send law makers to Washington. 


Fashionable Dress-Making. 


Mrs. Dillon is a respectably born American 
woman, who by prudence and management, 
for which she has a large faculty, has become 
the head of an extensive dress-making estab- 
lishment in the metropolis. Blessed with a 
husband who has weak eyes and a weaker soul, 
and thereby unable to provide for his numer- 
ous’..mily, Mrs. Dillon, ambitious and ingen- 
jous, as a true Yankee woman must be, has 
taken upon herself the double duty of sup 
plying tke family and supporting it. Not 
too much, surely, to demand of a wife. 

She began in a small way, and at length 
worked up to a sufficiently extensive and 
fashionable patronage to warrant her removal 
to her present large and handsome rooms.— 
The assumption of Madame, and an accent 
over the last syllable of her name, did much 
toward insuring her success in her enlarged 
scheme; and Madame Dillon’s cards, though 
based on Mrs. Dillon’s skill and tact, are far 
more acceptable than the plain Yankee wo- 
man’s advertisement, A French cap and rib- 
bons assist the attempted disguise. 

Another transformation has taken place at 
the same time. Unfortunately for those 
about her, the new establishment, with its 
risks and fashionable French pretentions, 
seems to have absorbed all her soul in the one 
idea of thrift and success. Mrs. Dillon, the 
private dress-maker, was a good-natured per- 
son enough, though always a little too driv- 
ing and ambitious to be tender. But the 
great increase of her customers, the growing 
daughter, to be fashionably educated at the 
best schools, and the increasing helplessness 
or laziness of Monsieur, have combined to 
make Madame thoroughly hard and exacting 
as a woman of business and an employer. 

Associated with her, as forewoman, is a 
hard-molded tyranical Frenchwowan, (really 
French,) to whom are left the details, the em- 
ployment and oversight of the hands. Said 
hands consist of from twenty to thirty young 
woman, of ages varying from fifteen to thirty, 
whose native ingenuity and skill of fingers is 
turned to large account by Madame, at very 
small profit to themselves. 

“It is absurd to prate about their being 
imposed on: I pay my girls as well as any 
establishment in the city,” she will tell you. 

That is quite likely, Madame, and you may 
yet be party to a great abuse. You are not 
clear if the general compensation of female 
labor is but a miserable pittance and you 
know it, and you and your rivals in business 
join hands to prevent any reform. You are 
fast getting rich, you boast, and so are Ma- 
dames A., B., and ©, your rivals But the 
hundreds who do your work are obliged to 
drudge for a sender and insufficient livelihood, 
shut out, too, from almost every opportunity 
to rise. More than half of your girls come 
from most needy families, or are orphans— 
they must live, and must do what they can 
get to do, at any price. 

You accept every order, however pressed 
you may be, and drive an insufficient number 
of hands to the last stretch of effort to fulfill 
them—taking them through week days and 
Sabbaths. Presently some one dies—fairly 
worked to death. Our hearts are touched, 
and our eyes weep at the melancholy tale of 
the delicate, beautiful orphan girl, sacrificed 
to fashion, says the story. But the lady 
whose purse admits a splendid wardrobe, and 
whose taste demands it, by innocently patron- 
izing your establishment, is stigmatized as the 
canse of this calamity! The verdict is, kil- 
led by flounces and female vanities; and the 
lady who wears them is responsible. To all 
this Madame is wi.ling we should agree, no 
doubt. It is true, this criminal extravaganza 
is Madame’s very life and fortune. She 
would be the very last to frown at it. But if 
the public have a mind to believe Fifth avenue 
kills her hands, she is willing to let it lie at 
their door, as long as they will not put on 
linsey-woolsey mourning for an offense they 
can by no construction fasten on themselves. 





The lady of fashion says, and justly says, 
«This is an unjust charge. Madame Dillon’s 
prices are exorbitant enough, one would think, 
toenable her to put her business on liberal 
foundations. She could well afford to hire so 
many hands and pay them so well that none 
should suffer. 1 support the merchant by 
my patronage; am I answerable if he mis- 
treats his clerks? Iam quite clear of any 
blame in this matter!” Not quite, Ifa 
more humane and liberal establishment can 
be found in any degree to answer your pur- 
pose, you are in‘ conscience bound to with- 
draw your support from hers whose obsequi- 
ousness to you is based on a grinding abuse 
of her employees. This isa stand you are 
morally bound to take. 

But we regret to see Madame, who is at 
the botton criminally in fault in this matter, 
excused on this false philosophy, which too 
easily obtains credit. We would say to her, 
“Reform your busivess. You can undoubt- 
edly maintain yourself without working Sun- 
days, or driving your hands to death. Ree 
spect your own conscience and that of your 
employees—let humanity oblige you to pay a 
fair price for their labor, whether others do 
or not; ard in emergencies to call in neces 
sary assistance.”—Independent. 


A Word to Bachelor. 


Instead of Miss Jenny being in a sad trou- 
ble, I see you are labording under a foolish 
mistake, a worse “fix” than any of those “fifty 
old maids and young maids” in your “rural 
districts,” (which district I presume has al- 
ways been the home of your honorable per- 
sonage,) have enjoyed. Let me assure you 
that the young ladies’ ambition ascends rath- 
er higher than the mere object of marrying. 
We have professions and uims to carry out, 
which in the end will reap as great a reward 
to an “old maid” as the wife of an old-clear- 
ing-up farm-bachelor. You say the ladies 
are good for nothing but fashionable follies, 
that the gentlemen cannot wed them for this 
reason. All nonsense, don’t I know there are 
plenty of cheerful, loving homes over this 
State, delightful ‘little snuggeries,” with 
young wives presiding over them? and don’t 
I know there are calls for more just such 
angels for edens, every day, and that the ans. 
wers come up from warm hearts quite satis- 
factory? I don’t believe there are many girls 
in this State afraid of being old maids, or in 
any way anxious to ask your advice relative 
to “catching a husband.” And as for the 
“substantial assistance” you so gratuitously 
offer—preserve it, you will docbtless need it 


to procure “ subsistence.” 
MARAH WILLSON. 


The Old Fashioned Mother. 


Old fashioned mothers have nearly all pas- 
sed away with the blue checked and home- 
spun woollen of a purer time. Here and 
there one remains truly accomplished, in 
heart and life, for the sphere of home. 

Old fashioned mothers—God bless them! 
who followed us with hearts and prayers all 
over the world—lived in our lives and sor- 
rowed in our griefs, who knew more about 
patching than poetry, spoke no dialect but 
love—never preached nor wondered, “ made 
melody with their hearts,” and sent forth no 
books, but living volumes that honored their 
authors and blessed the whole world. 

The old homestead! We wish we could 

paint it to you as it is—as it was;—that we 
could go together from room to room; sit 
by the hearth round which that circle of light 
and love once swept, and there linger till all 
those simple, pure times returned and we 
should be young again. 
. And how can we leave that spot without 
remembering one form that occupied in days 
gone by the old arm chair—that old fashioned 
mother—one in all the world the law of whose 
life was love; one who was the divinity of 
our infancy, and the sacred presence, in the 
shrine of our first earthly idoletry; one whose 
heart is far below the frost that gathers so 
thickly on her brow; one to whom we never 
grow old, but in the plumed troop, or the 
grave council, are childreu still; one who 
welcomed us coming, blessed us going, and 
never forgot us, never! 

And when in some closet, some drawer, 








that once was yours, how does she weep, as 
she thinks you may be sorrowing or sad.— 
And when Spring 


“ Leaves her robes on the trees,” 
does she not remember your tree, and wish 


you were there to see its glory. 





J lntelligence was received by the last steam- 
er from Europe of the death of Anna Jsabella 
Baroness Noel Byron, relic of the late Lord Byron, 
which event occurred on the 16th of May, at No. 
11 St. George's Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 
She was 68 years of age at the period of her de- 





cease, 


some corner, she finds a garment or a toy ing 





Household Varieties, 


LORELEI. 
I know not why sadness steals o’er me, 
It comes with the evening wind; 
A legend of ol.1 has entranced me 
And haunts, like a spirit, my mind. 
Night shadows on hill and on valley, 
In a measure fantastic entwine; 
And peacefully, through its green meadows, 
Goes flowing the beautiful Rhine, 
And see! on her own lofty mountain, 
She sitteth, enticingly fair! ‘ 
Her small hands as white as the snow-flakes, 
Glance over her long golden hair. 
Her comb of the red gold is precious; 
And surely an angel’s bright wings 
Might pause in their flight o’er the mountain, 
To hear what the Lorelei sings! 
The mariner gazes and listens: 
His heart feels a passionate woe; 
He heeds not the rocks nor the billows, 
He sees not the whirlpool below ! 
Down: down! the black waves have engulfed him! 
His love and his death have been one! 
And this with her wonderful singing, 
Has the treacherous Lorelei done ! 

Sa The sparkle of the notorious “ Diamond 
Wedding” has departed, and nothing but dull, 
dead paste remains, The father of the bejeweled 
bride has been sued for $134 for wines and gro- 
ceries, delivered at the Brevoort House for that 
immortalized wedding, and to the judgment ob- 
tained the sheriff has returned “no effects! ” 


[t3¥"General Sam Dale, the southwestern Indian 
fighter, says, in his memoir just published, that he 
paid a visit to Washington when Jackson was 
President, and adds: 

“ The ladies of Washington struck me, who had 
so long been accustomed to the sun burned maid- 
ens of the woods, as very fair and beautiful, very 
fascinating and refined. In one thing they differ 
from our Indian women; they look one full in the 
face, and it is difficult to withstand their glances. 
An Indian muid, when a warrior approaches, bends 
her head like a drooping leaf. It is only in the 
deepest recesses, where no others are near, that 
the lover sees the whole lustre of her eye, or even 
the blushes on her cheek, They love intensely, 
and make the most faithful wives, and the tender- 
est of mothers.” 

I A terrible question has arisen at St. Peters- 
burgh and London, which a correspondent thus 
describes: 

“You are aware that a couple of weeks since, 
Sir John Crampton (known to you as Mr. Cramp- 
ton. the British Minister at St. Petersburgh), mar- 
ried that charming young person and enchanting 
singer, Miss Balfe, daughter of the talented com- 
poser of that name. A momentous question is 
raised upon that fact in circles in St. Petersburgh 
and London! The Russians are aghast at the idea 
of asinger having precedency of the ladies of the 
foreign Corps Diplomatique in St. Petersburgh, 
together with the entree to the palace. The Lon- 
don courtiers cannot see how the daughter of a 
musical composer, the leader of the orchestra at 
the Opera House (herself a public singer, more- 
over), can worthily represent the majesty of Enge 
land!” 

STRANGE WoMEN WanrTep.—Mra, Dr. Lydia Sa- 
yer Hasbrook advertises thus in her last Sibyl: 

Wanted.—An intended bride who is willing to 
begin housekeeping in the same style in which 
her parents began, 

Twenty fashionable young ladies who dare to be 
seen wielding a dusting brush or darning their 
brother’s stockings, if a gentleman should hap- 
pen to make an early morning call. 

Ten independent young ladies of “good fami 
lies,” who dare to wear their last winter’s bonnet 
to church on a fine Sunday. 

Fourteen young ladies, ‘who are anybody,” 
who dare to be seen in the street wearing shoes 
with soles thick enough to keep their feet warm. 

Fifty young ladies of sufficient age ‘‘to go in 
company,” who dare confess they have ever made 
a loaf of bread or a pudding. 


eS 
_ 


For Our Young Friends. 








Enigma, 
The night had fied, the day dawned bright, 
As near our native town we drew, 
And I saw a face of sheeney light, 
Portrayed in a field of azure blue; 


Beyond, where nemoral shadows play, 
And gorgeous wild flowers bloom, 

There in sweet repose my second lay, 
Inviting the way-worn traveler to come, 


Along ‘he crowded, stone flagged way, 
I met a maid that very morn; 
The face I saw, and the thing that lay, 
By the maid was playfully borne. 
J. W. E., Plymouth. 


Geograpical Enigma, 

I am composed of 12 letters, 

My first is a lake in the United States, 

My second is a city in Massachusetts, 

My third 1s an island on the Atlantic coast. 

My fourth is a lake in Minnesota, the source of 
a noble river. 

My fifth isa river that falls into Chesapeake Bay. 

My sixth is a cape on the coast of Florida. 

My seventh is a city in Kentucky, 

My eighth is one of the Southern States, 

My ninth is a river in Mississippi. 

My tenth is a mountain in Massachusetts. 

My eleventh is a city in Washington Territory. 

My twelfth is the most populous city in the 
United states. 

The initials of the above form the name of a 
noble officer of the Revolutior. 

8. J., Greenfield, 
Answers, 

To Biographical Enigma—James Kirke Pauld- 


To Rebue—Camel. 





RAPE CULTURE.—NEW WORK BY WIL- 
LIAM BRIGHT, Logan Nursery, Philadelphia. — 
NEW SYSTEM OF PRUNING for Gra eries, Vine- 
pots, Arbon, and Trellises: new method of making 
ine Borders, &c., &c. 
This is not @ compilation of old matter respecting the 
Vine, but @ purely original work, full of new sugges- 
tions for planting pruning.trainivg sud fruiting the grape, 
under all kinds of culture; drawn from personal ex 


best Cree Geren in England. 

PRICE.—Firty Oznts per copy. Sent by mail to all 
parts of the United States and ada, post paid, on ree 
oop of the price. Postage stamps received in pay- 
men 

A Liberal Discount to the Trade. Address 

WILLI 


AM BRIGHT, 
23-3w 627 Market Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 





THE BEST MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER! 





The Most Waluable Implement 
for the Farmer. 





“Contains the most valuable Improvement 
of any Harvester in Use.” 





We: have the pleasure of offering Farmers the Im- 
proved Kirby’s American Harvester for 1860,which 
stands now unrivalled for facility of operation, li htness 
of draft, adaptation to uneven surfaces, strength sim- 
pie and durability; and is pronounced by all who 
ve tested the various machines in use, to be the most 
complete combined Reaper and Mower “either newly 
invented, or an improvement on any now in use.” 


First Premiums at State Fairs and Trials 
as the 


BEST REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


At the last New York State Fair, it was the only Har- 
vester that received a Premium among some forty ma- 
chines on exhibition, The Judges awarded it a Silwer 
Medai and Diploma, as “The most valuable Machine 
or Implement for the Farmer, either newly invented or 
an improvement on any now in use.” They say in their 
report: “ We fink the ¢mprovements put upon this ma- 
chine since the last State Fair are of such a character as 
to justly entitle it to this award; and the exceeding 
simplicity and great strengthof the machine must com- 
mend it to the farming community.” 

At the Wisconsin State Fair, last fall, it attracted 
especial attention, and after a very careful inspection by 
the Committee, was honored with three lomas—as & 
Mower, a combined Reaper and Mower, and for the one- 
horse Harvester. 

At the Michigan State Fair last fall, it received the 
1st Premium as the Best Combined Reaper & Mower. 

At the Tennessee State Fair last fall it received the 1st 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 

At the Tennessee State Trial last summer, it received 
the First Premium as the Best Combined Reaper and 
Mower. 

At the last Indiana State Tria 
Premium as the best Combined 


it received the First 
eaper and Mower. 

At the Indiana State Fair n 1858, it received the First 
Premium as the best Combined Reaper and Mower. 

All premiums on machines as Mowers only, or Reap- 
ers only, do not recommend to tarmers what they want, 
viz:— 

THE BEST COMBINED REAPING AND MO WING 
MACHINE. 

The Factory Price of the Improved Harvester for 
1860, will be $185; for Mower, $110; for Little Buffalo 
Harvester, $100— Mower, $90, 

For further particulars address 

L, J. BUSH, Gen’l A ag 
11-8m Toledo, Ohio. 

The Harvesters are sold by the following agents in 
Michigan: 

E. Trnpatt, Tecumseh, 
H. L. Haut, Hillsdale, 
J. A. Coon, Butler, 
J. E. Earut, Bronson. Wm. Tart 
Ww. B. Bersan, Niles, A, A. Kirsy, Leslie, 
T. G. Liwsooxer, Trenton. 
M. Rogers, Ann Arbor, 
Ws. Spenogr, Jackson, Wma. M.-‘Toursur, Flint, ~ 
E. T. Grea@a, Marshall, ED &HE Greeory,Owosso 
O. H. Foor, Grand Rapids, R. & N. Dye, Ionia, 

8. H, Souraworts, Kalamazoo. 

F. @. Larzarere & Co., Dowagiac, 

Tarsot & CLewss, Centreville. 

Erastus THatcuer, Pontiac. 

N. O. & W. W. Cutips, Charlotte. 


GLADDING’S 


HORSE PITCH FORK! 
Manufactured by S. Bullock. 


em VALUABLE improvement ses many im- 
portant advantages over all other Forks, among 
which are the following: The tines being allowed to 
drop to discharge its load, the tilting of the handle, as 
in other forks, is avoided; hence, hay can be unloaded 
with the utmost facility and east into shed windows or 
beneath purline beams, and other places where other 
horse forks cannot be used. Itcan in all cases be man- 
aged with greater ease than any other Horse Fok. It 
is equally adapted to stacking. With this fork a ton of 
day may be unloaded in from 5 to7 minutes. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Its simplicity, durability and perfect operation as well 
as comparatively trifling expense, recommends its use 
to the farmers of our country. A. B, Dioxrnson. 

Decidedly the best I am acquainted with, 

A. E. Karr. 

A valuable labor saving improvement. 

- RaPALser, Genesee Seed Store. 

It possesses several advantages over the Horse Fork 
commonly used. J. J. THomas. 

The best machine for the paspese within our knowl- 
edge, and therefore commend it to the sttention of all 
interested, It must pore a decided acquisition in the 
haying season, when both time and labor are money. 

D. D. T. Moore. 

It will prove a wonderful labor saving machine, I be- 
lieve wherever tried it will be found profitable. 

Joun JOHNSON, Geneva. 

Unloading hay at the barn by horse power is such a 
simple operation thut it seems wonderful how a sensible 
farmer cao continue the exceedingly hard ebeert lift- 
ing it a forkful at a time in the stifling heat of a July af- 
ternoon.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The best apparatus for unloading hay we are acquaine 
ted with.—Genesee Farmer. 

Gladding’s Horse Pitch Fork is one of the labor saving 
machines which will pay to purchase.— Prairie Farmer 

Unloading in a barn by means of a Horse Pitch Fork 
is becoming quite common in some sections of our coun- 
try, and will be practiced every where as soon as the 
farmers understand the operation. The invention of OC. 
E. Gladding isthe best we have seen in operation — 
Am, Agriculturist, 

C. E. Gladding has constructed a Fork which after a 
recent trial we are satisfied is animportant improvement, 
—Albany Cultivator. 

The above testimonials are selected from many 
others, the signers being peng known as distinguish- 
ed agriculturists. All who have seen it operate, agree 
in the above opinion of its merits. This fork has taken 
the First Premium at pvery Fare at whivh it has been 
exhibited, including the State Fairs of Pennsylvania and 
New York for 1858; and New York, Illinois, Michigan, 
and United States Fairs at Chicago for 1859, bessdes nu- 
merous County Fairs. 

Fork, Rope and Pulleys $12. State and County Rights 
for sale, dress 

STEPHEN BULLOCK, Agent, 
19-6w Columbia X Roads, Bradford Co., Pa. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES 


Wit find at the subscribers a very large stock of trees 
and plants, suiled to the fall trade—(500,000 8 year 
apple trees, with other stock to correspond). 

Persons selling, or about to sell treesin the west, for 
fall delivery, are invited to make us an early call. We 
are disp to deal liberally with them, and furnish 
them with trees indigenous to the soil and climate of the 
west, saving them the exposures attendant on shipments 
from nurseries four or five hundred miles eastward. A 


A. V. Pantiinp, Paw Paw, 
J. P. Hoty, Pontiac, 
Joun ALLEN, Pigment, 

lo 


Asm. Krrpy, Mundy, 








rience, and recently confirmed by the pom nom of the a2 dl leaprelie (AARPTIERA HOR, GHA OEM -Gesicles fer 


e of our stock. 

A large trade has heretofore been doneat this piace, in 
trees ed forin the east,but this year uur neighbors 
have.also good stocks of theirown growth. We have a/- 
ways raised our own trees offered for sale. Our premi- 
ses are at the head of Broadway, 2 miles above the Oli- 


ver house, Addyene as below. 
& CO., Hickory Grove gy A 
12-8m Toledo, Ohio, 
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THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860. 











Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


Auliman & Miller’s Patent. 
OF CANTON, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





@& Perfect Mower, 


ef First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLE MACHINE 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


IT IS THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIUMS) 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 





What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agi. for the State, FE. ARNOLD, of Duxrsr. 


Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
pre tear pty N, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 
Lapeer County, H. N. HILL, Pontiac. 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
WM. DENNISON, Troy. 
Macomb Cownty and east tier of townships in Oakland 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Cathoun County—V. GIBBS, Homer. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo Cownty—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 
Washtenaw, east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield. 


- -H. DeEGARMO, Lyons. 


ngston county. 

The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing att real improvements and having some 
peculitr to itself which no other machino HAs OR GAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or rea ing. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 81, 1860. 42-tf 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME IX.—(“‘ Hayne to Jersey.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by @ numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 





ry in 

SCIENC ART LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION POLITICS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE, TOGRAPHY. 
COMMERCE, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 


MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVE 
LAW. HISTORY, OHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE, 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopmedias, Dio- 
ionaries of special branches of study, and popular con 
versations, Lexicons,in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of cou een diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOP ZDIA is not founded on | European model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strict y original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 
rasis consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
pasoned. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 

n the proparaiien of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Bri 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have ate 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch of learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectarian comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
qrerentey of the universality and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English lan; 2. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $8 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 
ready. 

WM. B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 

dress the Publishers. 


Nansemond Sweet Potato Plants, 
B* THE MILLION, from May ist to July, put up so 
as to carry in ‘ood order 1000 miles, Price, 400 $1 
1000 $2, 5000 $9, 10,000 $15, My plants have grown fine 
crops 44 degrees north. Send for my circular containing 
full directions for cultivation ae the experience of those 
have grown them. ‘88 
Wee Rave Gone M, M. MURRAY, 


li-eowtf Fruit Hills, Loveland, Clermons 





co., 0. 
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MICHIGAN FARMEK. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


“THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs. 


There isa slight change downwards in the produce 
markets. Yet we must say the prospect for the crop 
may be considered rather favorable. It is admitted that 
the British stock of grain has been largely exhausted, 
and that the continent either from the Baltic, the Medi- 
terran or the Black sea, has but light supplies to send 
forward. Itis true weare now near the beginning of an- 
other harvest, and in some of the southern States the 
wheat has already been cat. Itis considered that the 
crop in the Southern-States will not be so heavy as last 
year. So far as this State is concerned, the wheat crop 
promises and looks well, but it is now at its most critical 
term. We hear very excellent accounts of the appear- 
ance of the crop in other States also, and it is probable 
that there will be a very full harvest. We should not be 
surprised to see a good export demand spring up between 
July and October, especially if prices should decline 
slightly ; but the home demand has been such that prices 
have been kept up so near English rates, that exporters 
dare not venture into the shipping business at the fig- 
ures demanded here. There isa chance that this state of 
things may be aliered. 

There is some difference between corn this week and 
twelve months ago. Then it was worth 80c, now it sells 
readily at 45¢ ¢% bu. 

Oats—Are only bringing 28 to 80c, the street price be- 
ing the former. 

In feed there has been quite a declire. Corn meal 
sells at $1 Y cwt. Brand or shorts are not worth over 
$10 toll Pton. Middlings $13 to 16. 

In butter, the decline is considerable. The supply is 
very large, and prices are lower than they have been 
yet. 

Potatoes—Are not quite so plenty, but prices have not 
altered. 

Hay—Is selling from $6 t» $10, according to quality. 

We give prices in this market as ranging as follows: 

Extra white wheat flour @ bbl....----$ 550@ 5 75 








Superfine flour-..-.--- 2 22s cece 4-20 512@ 550 
White wheat, extra, @ bush.--.-.--.-- 1 25@ 130 
White wheat, No. 1, $ bush.... --..-. 124@ 127 
Red wheat, No. 1.........-..--.-cccee 115@ 118 
Corn in the strect, bush..-...-.-..-..-- 044@ 0 47 
Cort: in 6tore, DUBD neeo ecco ancence ee -- 046@ 048 


Oats, bush. cools nee wncccece.... 030Q@ 082 
Bye, Dus cded sad ci Jo adacce cso cane ' 0.70Q' 072 


Barley, @ cwt 20-00 e202 5u. one ence 120@ 130 
Oorn meal, 8 cwt .... ---- --.- ---- ----- 100@ 1 06 
Bran, @ ton ..0- --<-.- --csne cnee ceases 12 O@ .--- 
Coarse middlings, @ ton.-.-.....-..--- 14 00@16 00 
Butter, fresh roll @ M....--.--..-----. 012@ ---. 
Butter, in firkin per -..--.....-...-. 0 7 
8, ace al x ereaaenteat diane 009@ 010 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush....... 0 ee 0 26 
ommon. sorts % bush...... 016@ 018 
Beans, # bush ..----..----..... - 062@ 065 
Apples, green, best qualities @ bbl.... 400@ 5 00 
2a geeky; 1 ial - 225@ 850 
Clover seed, % bush of Sac---e---- 400@ 425 
Timothy seed, per bush.......-.----.. 350@ .... 
Hay, timothy, # ton-..-- ..........--.. 11 00 
Hay, marsh, # ton---.---..----e-..... 600@ 800 


Live Stock, &c. 

The market for live stock showsa slight decline — 
Smith purchased some twenty fine head this week at 33 
to 34. Most drovers give up the idea of there being 
any advance on cattle this season. Good grass fed cattle 
are now beginning to be offered at very low rates. In 
sheep we notice sales of several lots at $2 50 for good 
heavy wethers, ranging from 45 to 50 pounds when 
dtessed. Lambs bring $150 per head, and they are in 
general very good this season. We note a sale of some 
twenty head of hogs at $650 dressed. The promise for 
an active demand for pork keeps up, and farmers should 
give attention to this kind of stock. Thereis no altera- 
tion in the prices of hides. 

The Albany and New York markets each show 4 de- 
cline. Prices in New York are quoted as ranging from 
73g to 93¢ per estimated weight of beef, and at this rate 
4,100 head were offered. At Albany prices tell off % of a 
cent on live weight. We do not note that any cattle 
were reported from this State. Sheep are selling at 4c. 
live weight, and hogs are worth 6c to 6c live weight 
for corn fed, Distillery hogs are selling at 5c. 


Wool, 

We do not note any change in the prices of wool here 
or at the east. The quotations keep very steady. There 
has been purchased in this city about 6000 pounds,mostly 
of coaese wool and, some of the finer grades. Very lit- 
tle first quality wool has beed suld here, and prices paid 
are within the following range: 

Common coarse fleeces..........-..-....--..28@02 

Clean 34 blood Merino........--............81@8$ 

3g blood Merino... .. 2-22-22. sece.---....-384Q3T 

% and full blood Merino....-..-........ + ----87@39 

This market, however, isso good a standard as some 
of the towns in the interior. On Thursday a lot of 
a: out 1000 pounds of fine wool brought 40c per th. 








H. C, GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 


Coldwater, Mich, 


TS UNDERSIGNED would call the attention of 
dealers and growers to his large and choice stock ot 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 


For the Fall Trade of 1860. 

My assortment contains the following staple articles, 
all of which will be warranted far superior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation; viz: 

100,000 grafted Apple trees, 3 and 4 years old, 
300,000 do do 2 years 2id. 
“ 


400,000 do do 1 
20,000 Peach trees, all choice varieties, 
ALS 


Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plums, Cherri uince 
Grapes, Lawtun Blackberries, R pb ries, iene, 
Strawberries and other fruits of the leading and most 
approved varieties, 
For Nurserymen 
1 have several hundred thousand Apple seedlings, 1 and 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs. 
Dealers and Fruit Growers 
Are respectfully invited to look through my stock be- 
fore closing contracts for next fall and spring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking largely in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
ping, 08 prom ad sd pee Coldwater a point that cannot 
a 
ee ee y any man who wants Fruit and 
: oo and See us, 
aud we will engage that you shall be sui . 
Ly quantity and terms of sale, SAPO A Ph gett 
sit by Ae pape Immediately, 

LOC ents ai p)ominent i ~~ 
ern States. Also, Sriny in this ond weet 
20 or 30 Live Men, 

as Traveling Agents, to all of whom lib 
o_o gents, eral commissions 
18 6m H, C. GILBERT, Proprictor. 


Wheeler & Wilsen’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 14 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOX 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’! Agent, 
12-ti Successors to L, D. & H.C. G 
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COX,HIBBS & CO, T 


COX & ROBERT’S PATENT THRESHER AND CLEANER FOR 1860! 
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HREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 





HE above is a view of the most perfect and economi- 

cal Threshing Machines extant, and we would call 
the attention of the Farmers and Threshers to this 
celebrated Machine, which is now takiug the preference 
over all others where they have been introduced, for 
the following reasons: 

First—They are less complicated in their construc- 
tion than any other machine; they are not so liable to 
get out of rig, and will run full one-fourth lighter, 
threshing as much with eight horses as others with ten 
and twelve. 

Szconp—Perfection is combined with simplicity and 
ease of dr: These machines commence separating at 
the 2 bape the concave is perforated, and nearly three- 
fourths of the grain falls pein. on the bottom of the 
separator (which is built very light), having a vibrating 





motion, with three sets of shaking fingers having an up- 
lift motion, the grain that passes through the concave is 
carried by the vibrating motion of the separator to the 
fan, while the straw at the same time and by the same 
process, is carried through, and coming in contact with 
the shaking fingers, gets such a thorough shaking that 
scarcely a single grain can be found with the straw as it 
leaves the machine. 

Turrp—Their speed is equal to any other machine, 
threshing from four to seven hundred bushels per day, 
with eight and ten horses. 

Fourtu—The fan and seives are large, works free, re- 

uiling no attention other than regulating the blast, and 
cleans the grain suitable for market. 

The improvements over the last year’s machines con- 
sist in working the Separator with a double crank, so 


constructed that the end shake is entirely taken off, {be produced, but we deem it unnece 
and the shoe receiving its motion from the crank of the them, but will refer those who may wish to satiety — 
Sqpeeeter ; selves to the following gentlemen: 
levators are also used to carry the tailings back into gi oF Three Rivers, Michigan. 
the cylinder. Wa. P. MORRISON, Fabius, “ 
They are also building several kinds of Horse Powers. A. O. . Elkhar “ 

Their 8 and 10 horse improved Patent internal double ELIHU WARRINER, Battle Creek, “ 

eared Power is recommended a3 being the most durable JOHN « 
n use for heavy work. SANFORD CORY, Lawton, 

Robert’s Patent Single-geared Power is a very light C. HUSTON, Clarksto “ 
running power, and one that we would recommend for 
light draft for four or six horses. 

ae Lye Yt ne Po A. 2 pete Bey > i 
wrought iron links instead of cast iron, by which all ac- or further particulars apply or address by let 
cidents from breakage are avoided. cox, HIBBS %& Co. - 

Testimonials from the best farmers in the county can Ture Rivers, Mich. 








LONG ISLAND 


ance money. Good pasture 
escapes at the risk of the owner. 


bred. 


tances from one to four miles, 
For further particulars address 188 
-2m. 


The Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand this season at the Stable of W. G. McGREGORY, 46 East Larned Street, Detroit. Season to com- 
W mence with May Ist and to close on the 15th ot next. . 


20 for the season, or to insure a mare with foal. Season money payable in advance of service; insurance 
eae payable Tebioary te 1861. Persons parting with mares before foaling will be held responsible for insur- 
“Surnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All accidents or 


LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK 

is half brother to Jupiter, Eureka, Mohawk, Plowboy, &c., the fastest horses on i Island. He was sired by 
New York Black Hawk, who was by Andrew Jackson out of the famous trotting mare 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
Imp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 


ally Miller. 


The dam of Long Island Black Hawk was a thoroughbred racing mare, that had proved herself good at all dis- 


W. @. McGREGORY 
46 Larned Street Last, Detroit. 





in the township of Pipestone, Berrien co., Mic 


of Prophet, was by Tippoo by Tippoo Sultan.” 


Pipestone, April, 18 


Black Hawk Trotting Stallion 


PROPHET. 


HIS fine “Black Hawk,” will be kept for the prea season, on the farm of his owner (Wm. Smythe Farmer) 


an. 

Werms=-$15 for Insurance, 
DESCRIPTION—“ Prophet” is six years old, a black or dark brenze chestnut, small white star, soft silk 
hair, 15% hands high, weighing 1,150 pounds; for muscular development, activity style, and general action, he is 
not pm pres by any horse m Western Michigan: he has made his mile inside of three minutes though untrained. 
PEDIGRE Prophet was bred by Lewis Beers, of Bridport, Vt., ered “ Prophet” (owned by G. A. Aus- 
tin of Orwell, Vt.), he by Hill's Vermont or old Black Hawk, by Sherman Mo 
Foote’s Hamiltonian, by Harris’ Hamiltonian, by Bishop’s, by spear’ Messenger. The dam of ‘Austin Prophet” 
was sired by Sir Charles, he by Duroc, who was also the sire of American Ecl 


rgan by Justin Morgan. Dam b 
ipse. Lady Walker, the grand dam 


I will keep at tho same place my “CLEVELAND BAY” horse, 


LONE STAR. 


LONE STAR was bred by me, is four years old,dark bay, Dlack 1°&s, mane, and tail, 167¢ hands high, weighing 
ing some 1,400 pounds; og action and specimen of jane and gen€ral farm peneh TERMS—$5 for insurauce, 
. 19-8w 


M. SMYTHE FARMER, 





Road, at the Greenfield House, six miles from Detroit. 


no superior, and as 


offered to the public. 


known in New York,) by 
Duroc, his dam by imported Messenger. 


senger; and he again = imported 
imported Messenger. 
senger as any horse can have at the present time. 


or further particulars apply to 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich., April 4, 1860. 


The Superior Trotting Stallion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


Wee from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this season at the stables of the subscriber on the Pontiac 


TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands 
larly compact, arene muscular form, with his body set low on powerful limbs. For style and action this colt nas 
e has never been used for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth and age, 
he is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong constitution. Asa horse calculated to breed strong, ac- 
tive, useful farm and road stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, he is 


PEDIGREE. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred from Abdallah Chief, 
a horse brought into this State at an expense of over $2,000, in 1855. Abdallah Chief was by Abdallah ; he by 
Mambrino; and he by aces Messenger. The dam of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew Ba 
hillips; her dam by Decatur by Henry, that ran against Eclipse; Pnillips was by 


h, and of a particu- 


mes mare, (we 


sg 

The dam of Roebuck Abdallah is Lady Washington by the trotting stallion Washington, sire of Rose of 

Washington; he by Napoleon; he by Young Mambrino; he ty 

essenger. Napoleon’s dam was by 
ng ommander'’s dam was by imported Light Infantry, said to have been by English Eclipse. 

It will thus be seen that on both sides Roebuck Abdallah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated Mes- 


Chancellor, out of a mare sired by imported Mes- 
Commander; he by Commander, he by 


Roebuck Abdallah will be limited to twenty-five mares only, n addition to the stock of the J baa 
@. F. LACE 


14 Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 





the Utica Horse Show in 2:373¢, on a half mile track. 
In August, at the Kent County Show, Grand Rapi 


Reindeer in competition for the same premium. 


= 
Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860, 


MAGNA CHARTA, 


wit serve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of July, at $50 the season. A mare served and not prov- 
ing in foal, can be returndd the next season (or another in her re without extra charge. 
MAGNA CHARTA’S performances last seeson are unparallele 


by any four year old. He trotted in June at 


in 2:4134, on a summer fa'low. 
At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:36, on a heavy half mile track (equalling the Great Western champion 


At the Michigan State Fair beating stallions of all ages with ease in 2:46, 
At the Kalamazoo Horse Show in October he made a third heat 2:33.44. 
Mares sent to the horse will be pastured at fifty cents a week. 


F. V. SMITH & OO. 








STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


J. BALLARD & SONS, 
NILES, MICH., 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


Ws OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Buiuis and Herrers, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect pedigree with every animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
10 prporseson from the most reliable herds in Eng 
and. 

Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 24-3m 


SHORTHORMN CATTLE. 
WILL SELL a few head of Shorthorn Cattle, male 
and female. . B, CRIPPEN. 
Coldwater, May 1, 1860. 18-4m 


@. SS. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MICH., 


BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


oe SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
bred from recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers, 
For further information apply to A. 8. BROOKS, 
11-8m* West Novi, Oakland co., Mich. 


A] 
VALUABLE HORSE STOCK 
Otfered at Private Sale. 
zs subscriber having been engaged in breedin, 

from the most valuable strains of thorongh bred 
full bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for sale. An opportunity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, halfand three- 

uarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. He them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger stallion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glencoe, Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


B. N, WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf, Detroit, Mich, 




















Reaping and Mowing Machines. 
JOHN REILLY. .200 ence coos coco... ceee--WM. N. ELLIOTT. 


REILLY § ELLIOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REILLY’S BADGER STATE 
Reaping § Mowing Machine. 


JOHN REILLY, PATENTEE. 














They also manufacture 
Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Plows, and 
all kinds of Castings. 
WHITE PIGEON, MICHIGAN. 

THIS REAPER AND MOWER took the First Pre- 
mium at the United States Fair in Chicago last Fall; 
also, at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwaukee, 

White Pigeon, St. Joseph co., Mich., 

April 9, 1860, 15-6m 


‘¢77ARD TIMES NO MORE.” Any person 

(Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, pos- 

sessing @ small capital of from $8 to $7, can enter into 

an easy and respectable business, by which from §5 to 

$10 per day can be realized, For P sayy address 

(with stamp) W. R. ACTON & CO" 

9-[3w 41 North Sixth-st., Philadelphia. 

Horse Fowers, Threshers ana 

Cleaners! 

pans 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powe 

Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mil 

Mills, Cross-cut and 
Smut Machines, 








Flour 


D'S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
Factories, &c_, 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 
wave been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 
rnd one cae eh lates ot | per pounds, have better 
+ a —_ a td er than other bells, They cost 
THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
Which are also sold by ine at Makers’ Prices, 
BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Or re-cast on short notice. Such bell 
for Steel Bells of same size. eetuen 


Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
LEY, 








United States or Canada, by JAMES G. D 
44-ly 98 Main et., Buffalo, N. 'Y. 


reular Saw wns, Leouare mith s 
PENFIEL 





1860. STONE PLOVER. 1860. 


3 i | IMPORTED thoroughbred horse will stand during the spring season of 1860, at the PARKER FARM, one 
and a half miles northwest of Kalamazoo, Mich., commencing April 15, and closing on the 16th of July next. 





TERMS. 

STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United States, and stands at the lowest 
price, _— $85 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an approved note given for the 
amoun 

Good pasture furnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All escapes and accidents to be 
at the risk of the owner. ‘ 

PEDIGREE AND HISTORY. 

Stone Plover was bred ag Right Honorable Earl Spencer, at mon 2 in Northanmptonshire, England, and 
was foaled in the spring of 1850; was sold at his annual sale of yearlings in 1851 to Count Bethyany, and never 
was out of the possessiou of the Count until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England 
previous to his importation into Michigan. 

Stone Plover was sired by the renowned Cotherstone,winner of the Derby in 1843; his dam was Wryneck, by 
Slane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and of Princess. winner of the Oaks, and one of the most 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own brother to Stilton, winner of the great Metro- 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wryneck was out of Gitana by Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1882 
and 1838, of the winner of the St. Ledger in 1828, and of Trampoline, the dam of imp. Glencoe; Gitana was out 
of Miss Foy by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in_1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 
Leger in 1820, Walton was by the great St. Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 1787. The 
sen — whence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is thus shown to be in the first rank for stoutness and high 

reedin; 

Octherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and is by Touchstone out of Emma by Whisker, the dam 
of imported Trustee. Touchstone is now 31 § fe old, and requires no comment, as his Pro eny by their unpar- 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are hel Weapes the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 ag mare, and Newminster, 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. smonast his progeny may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, Mendicant, winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, Lord of the Isles, Annandale, Storm, Touchwood, 
and others, Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his owner as a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred up tothat date. At New Market in 1843 he won the Riddlesworth stakes of 

500 ; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 30th of May won the Derby stakes of $21,000; on the 2ist of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in September ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000; the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Market meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
of $6,825. Cotherstone was then sold to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
vate breeding establishment up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing 


Calendar and Stud-book. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height, standing on particularly short, 
strong legs, and is of great length, strength and substance. He is-warranted a sure foal getter. Independent of 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style and action of trotting, 
carriage and farm horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great 
beauty of form, being himself of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and superb 
action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tur 
in Great Britain. He is also free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed hocks, n optiats, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and is perfectly sound in the wind. 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Mic igan, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for a premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by an 
member of the Society. These colts are now coming forward as set and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E, Arnold of Dexter, John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
of Kalamazoo, L. 8. Treadwell of Hudson, A, D. Power of Farmington, and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 
ber refers for the character of the colts of Stone Plover. All show that this horse has the power of transmitting 
his best qualities and of stamping his progeny with his characteristics. 

For further particulars address the subscriber, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

16 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

G3" Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make a fall season at the farm of the subscriber at ooper’s 
Corners, Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich., to commence the 20th July and to tcrminate the last day of October, at 


$30 per mare. 
ADMIRATION. 


_ Imported ‘Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. : 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes, 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. All mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. ; 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one of 
the most perdeck thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce stock that will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jirst prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt hey to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the jirst prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. He served a few mares in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 
Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of ‘Texas, now deceased, and imported las 
January into New Orleans, where he was sold by the executors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
may be addressed for further particulars. 

Marshall, Mich., 1860. 10-tt A. L, HAYS. 


The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


wiz stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the village of Farmington, Oakland 
county, Mich., commencing April 4th. 
KEMBLE JAOKSON will stand at $20 the season. Money¢o be paid when mare is first served or a good note 
given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents a week. All accidents and escapes at owner's risk. Season to close on 


the 80th ae of July, 1860. 
Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way up to 
the gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1854, The property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess Cv.,N. Y. Sire, 
Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to Iola. 

Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 
by Morton’s Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
tmp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 

red, 

dedy Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Membrino be lap. Messenger. 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 14 F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 














The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October Ist, 1860: 


At Spring Brook Farm, near the village of Farm on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 
At James Root’s, Plymouth, on Friday and lasmendna ef oeb week @ y g the eeneen. 


PEDIGREE.—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack; color black; good proportions: fourteen hands high; 
nine years old this spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia; g. sire,“ Mammoth” of Spain. Dam, the 
“ Royal Gift Jenny.’ 

ERMS.—For Mares, ten dollars the season. money to be paid, or a good note at three months given when the 
Mare is first served. All mares at the owner's risk. 

Jennies will be served at fifteen dollars the season. 

The subseriber,wishing to purchase all the mules got by said Jack, will pay from $25 to $30 for all sound mules 
sired by him. The mules to be delivered, of sound and healthy formation, at the Spring Brook Farm, at the age 
of five months—bargains in all cases to be made before the mare is tm which case no charge will be made for 
the use of Jack. George F. Gregory is authorized to contract for the Mules, and his contracts will be fulfiled by 
me. I will give a premium of $10 for the Best Mule, and one of $5 for the Fattest Mule, to be determined by dis- 
interested men after the mules are delivered to me. 

March 20, 1860, F, E. ELDRED. 





The Young Bashaw Stallion 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


WILL STAND for mares the com!ig season, at the Springbrook Farm, adjotnihg the village of Farmington, Oak- 
land county, Mich, commencing APril 12, closing Angpat Fist, at $7 the season; $10 to insure. 
Pedigree of Island Jackson: 

Is Blood Bay, my Sane high, foaled July 5, 1855. Sire, Jackson by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder.— 
Andrew Jackson was by Yeung Bushaw; dam, Why-not by Imp, Messenger. Young Bashaw by the Imp. Tri- 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. . E. ELDRED, Detroit. 

GEO, F. GREGORY, Agent. 15 




















